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Mg  little  thildren,  let  us  not 
looe  in  toord,  neither  in 
tongue;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.” 
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I  Heart  of  every  Sensimatic  is  the  exclusive  sens* 
I  inf;  panel  that  guides  it  automatically  through  every 
figuring  operation  and  carriage  movement  .  .  .  permits 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
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affairs  of  retailing  in  1958,  as 
in  other  years,  present  a  complex 
pattern  when  an  over-all  summary  is 
attempted;  a  good  deal  of  sifting  and 
winnowing  is  necessary  before  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  can  be  drawn  of 
the  successes,  the  disappointments,  and 
the  trends— both  large  and  small. 

NRDGA  activities  in  1953  were  of 
a  continuing  nature;  it  was  largely  a 
year  of  preparation  and  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  many  projects  will  not  be  seen 
for  another  six  months  or  longer. 
These  activities  and  projects  fell  into 
three  major  fields  of  endeavor: 

(1)  Dynamic  Retailing.  To  keep  and 
strengthen  America’s  ability  to  con¬ 
sume  the  goods  it  produces  (any  weak¬ 
ening  of  that  ability  to  consume  will 
produce  an  immediate  and  unhealthy 
effect  upon  retailing),  the  NRDGA 
established  early  in  the  year  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  plan  a  general  course  for  retail¬ 


ing  to  follow  in  approaching  a  j>eace- 
time  economy.  At  first  it  was  called 
the  Post-Defense  Planning  Committee, 
but  with  the  signing  of  a  truce  in 
Korea  and  the  realization  that  much 
of  its  planning  had  to  do  with  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  modern-day  distribu¬ 
tion-even  if  there  were  no  state  of 
world  tension— the  group  changed  its 
name  to  the  Committee  on  Dynamic 
Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy. 
The  new  title  is  revealing;  .American 
living  and  buying  habits  are  changing 
and  retailing  must  keep  in  step.  More 
details  on  this  important  project  will 
be  presented  further  on  in  this  annual 
report  to  the  membership. 

(2)  Expense  Reduction.  To  keep  the 
expenses  of  distribution  down  so  as  to 
allow  retailing  a  more  reasonable  prof¬ 
it,  NRDGA’s  Groups  and  Divisions 
have  continued  their  research  into  new- 
operating  and  selling  efficiencies  for 


stores.  This  search  for  greater  effici¬ 
ency  has  in  turn  pointed  up  a  need  for 
re-examining  some  practices  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  retailing,  particularly  in  the 
realm  of  accounting,  with  an  eye 
towards  keeping  our  industry  in  line 
with  the  most  modern  concepts  of 
business  management. 

One  important  step  taken  in  this 
direction  is  the  work  of  NRDGA’s 
Controllers’  Congress  in  developing 
production  unit  accounting  methods 
for  department  store  use.  The  project 
is  a  big  one  and  has  been  under  way 
for  over  a  year.  When  it  is  finished, 
retailing  will  have  a  new  tool  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  comparing  {jerformances, 
one  which  will  be  adaptable  to  stores 
of  all  sizes. 

Another  facet  of  retailing  due  for 
reappraisal  as  a  result  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  search  for  efficiency  concerns  the 
very  framework  of  store  organization. 
The  pressures  of  suburban  expansion. 
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simplified  selling  and  downtown  con¬ 
gestion  have  put  new  strains  upon  the 
traditional  form  of  store  organization. 
New  tides— “Branch  Stores  Supervisor” 
for  instance— have  crept  gradually  into 
the  department  store  lexicon:  new 
duties— like  centralized  buying,  cen¬ 
tralized  promotions,  store  planning- 
have  emerged  in  greater  numbers. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  a 
reorganization  of  store  functions  and 
lines  of  authority  is  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern-day  retailing. 
The  topic  is  on  the  agenda  of  a  Store 
Management  Group  session  at  next 
month’s  43rd  Annual  Convention  and 


will  also  be  discussed  at  a  forthcoming 
Controllers’  Congress  seminar. 

(3)  The  National  Scene.  To  maintain 
a  strong  representation  for  the  retail¬ 
ing  viewpoint  in  national  affairs  and 
to  guard  against  any  actions  by  the 
Federal  government  that  might  inhibit 
consumer  spending  or  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  distribution  in  general,  the 
NRDGA  has  stepped  up  its  activities 
in  Washington.  Many  of  our  efforts, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  were  successful. 
Our  greatest  campaigns  (to  prevent  a 
Federal  sales  tax  and  to  keep  shipping 
costs  down)  are  gathering  momentum 


now  for  the  coming  session  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Again,  more  details  on  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  Association  activity 
appear  further  on  in  the  report. 

Business.  As  always,  the  big  question 
about  any  year  concerns  business: 
good  or  bad?  For  1953,  retailers  saw 
sales  volumes  rise  during  the  first  half 
and  then  drop  in  the  Fall.  They  could 
take  some  comfort  from  steadying  gross 
margins  and  enjoyed  slight  increases 
in  net  profits  for  merchandising  and 
other  operations  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  these  encouraging  signs  were 
tempered  by  inventory  figures.  Mid¬ 
year  reports  spotlighted  an  inventory 
bulge  over  the  previous  year  of  10  per 
cent,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
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three  per  cent  in  sales  volume.  By 
November,  the  inventory-sales  ratio 
showed  a  slight  improvement,  but  in 
spite  of  generally  optimistic  Christmas 
predictions,  management  has  become 
alert  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
stocks  on  hand  and  on  the  way. 

To  Stimulate  Consumption.  Far  from 
being  a  temporary  thing,  this  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  inventory  has  become  wide¬ 
spread  in  recent  years.  It  points  up 
the  pressing  need  for  finding  new  w'ays 
to  stimulate  consumption  of  the  great 
mass  of  goods  produced  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  With  defense  pro¬ 
duction  still  leading  the  way,  employ¬ 
ment  over  the  nation  continues  high. 
But  jjeople  involved  in  distribution  do 


not  view  high  employment  alone  as  a 
guarantee  of  high  consumption.  They 
consider  the  cost  of  living  index  and 
the  rate  of  savings  as  well.  What  they 
want  to  know— and  with  reason— is 
whether  the  enormous  discretionary 
sjiending  {X)wer  now’  residing  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  can  l)e  brought 
into  the  market.  If  it  can,  they  want 
to  know  how,  when  and  where. 

The  Committee  on  Dynamic  Retail¬ 
ing  in  the  Modern  Economy  is  seeking 
answers  to  this  many-sided  question. 
Approximately  200  member-retailers 
of  the  committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  have  been  working  on 


DAKINS 


the  project  through  the  year.  Because 
of  its  complexity  it  has  been  divided 
into  nine  fields  of  study,  each  aiming 
towards  the  same  goal  of  moving  more 
goods  to  more  people. 

These  are  the  sub-committees:  Re¬ 
lation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  a 
Dynamic  Economy;  Contribution  of 
Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  to 
a  Higher  Standard  of  Living;  Planning 
Regional  Shopping  Areas;  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Downtown  Areas;  Personnel, 
Training  and  Organization;  Simplified 
Selling;  Improved  Operating  Meth¬ 
ods;  Government  Relations,  and  For¬ 
eign  Trade.  Their  reports  will  form 
one  major  committee  report  and  will 
set  the  basis  of  a  work  program  for 
the  Association  in  1954. 

The  C.;ommittee  may  well  become  a 
permanent  study  and  advisory  group 
within  the  NRDGA,  spearheading  in¬ 
vestigation  of  problems  affecting  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  national  economy  in 
general.  Participation  on  such  a  group 
will  give  retailers  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  role  lieneficial  to  their  craft  and 
their  country. 

Part  of  the  task  of  stimulating  con¬ 
sumption,  as  I  mentioned  above,  is  the 
necessity  for  determining  where  such 
stimulation  shall  take  place.  In  previ¬ 
ous  years,  the  answer  would  have  been 
"the  downtown  department  store,  nat¬ 
urally!”  But  today,  more  and  more, 
the  downtow'ii  department  store  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  competitive  might  of  its  sub¬ 
urban  branches,  bringing  retailing  face 
to  face  with  a  vexing  situation. 

A  Retailing  Revolution.  Downtown 
locations,  in  addition  to  their  senti¬ 
mental  appeal  and  their  place  in  the 
traditions  and  [iersonality  of  the  store, 
represent  heavy  financial  investments. 
Yet  traffic  in  their  aisles  is  slowing 
down  more  and  more  each  year,  due  to 
the  difficulties  of  getting  to  the  store 
through  congested  downtown  streets 
and  the  fact  that  many  former  custom- 
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She  handles  4  ti 


Additional  advantages  of  Recordak 


Increased  Good  Will.  Your  bill  answers  questions  in 
advance — just  a  glance  at  the  sales  checks  and  the 
customer  recalls  who  bought  what  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  and 
where  the  merchandise  was  sent.  This  reduces  adjust¬ 
ment  traffic  to  a  trickle  . . .  and  speeds  payment  of  bills. 


Faster  reference.  Your  complete  microfilm  records  can 
be  filed  at  the  finger  tips  in  as  little  as  1%  of  the  space 
required  for  sales  check  storage — available  for  immediate 
reference  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader,  which  enlarges  every 
detail  sharp  and  clear. 


’'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


times  as  many  accounts  now 

(  and  so  can  vour  billing  clerks ) 


Posting  operations  are  reduced  85%  with  Recordak 
Photographic  Billing.  The  billing  clerk  posts  only  the 
sales  check  totals  .  .  .  plus  the  usual  credits  and  returns. 
As  a  result,  she  can  handle  4  times  as  many  accounts 
;  .  .  with  greater  accuracy.  Just  think  how  much  you’ll 
save  on  overtime  .  .  .  and  how  you’ll  cut  your  hilling 
machine  requirements,  too. 


No  description  of  individual  purchases  is  necessary 

because  the  original  sales  checks  are  microfilmed — for  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  apiece — and  sent  out  with  the  customer’s 
bill.  Total  microfilming  costs  are  only  a  fraction  of  your 
savings  because  Recordak  has  a  complete  line  of  micro- 
fihners  designed  for  all  requirements,  all  budgets.  And 
you  can  buy  or  rent,  as  you  please. 


Photographic  Billing 


Lower  accounts  receivable  premiums,  too.  Your  100% 
accurate  Recordak  microfilm  copies  can’t  be  changed 
without  detection  .  .  .  and  low-cost  duplicate  film  copies 
can  be  vault-stored  for  maximum  protection.  Facts  which 
have  led  many  insurance  companies  to  lower  premiums. 


{Sub$idiarY  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

f - MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET - 

I  RECORDAK  CORPORATION  ^  ^ 

I  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

I  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

•  Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  free  copy  of  "Make  Your  S^les 
I  Checks  ^  ork  For  You,”  which  gives  full  details  on  Recordak 
I  Photographic  Billing. 

I  Name  -  Position _ 

I  Company _ _ 

I  Street _ 
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ers  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and 
now  shop  in  nearby  branch  units. 
Among  the  other  problems  facing  the 
downtown  store,  the  expense  of  doing 
business  continues  to  climb  because 
selling  space  is  limited  and  costly  to 
alter,  and  snarled  traffic  puts  a  slow¬ 
down  on  everything  while  depressing 
property  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  bringing  the 
goods  to  the  suburban  customer 
through  branch  stores  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  standpoints  of  sales 
volume  and  operating  efficiency.  As 
pointed  out  this  year  in  Stores'  arti¬ 
cles  on  “The  Changing  Customer”  and 
“The  Do-It-Yourself  Market,”  subur¬ 
ban  shoppers  do  not  comprise  a  small, 
“exclusive”  clientele  as  they  did  some 
years  ago,  but  today  represent  a  large, 
vital  and  growing  market  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  in  all  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  fact  has  been  reiterated  many 
times:  A  revolution  in  American  liv¬ 
ing  habits  is  taking  place  and  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  retailing  is  following  right 
along.  Modern  branch  stores  which 
cater  to  the  customer  by  providing 
parking  space,  night  shopping  hours, 
convenience  to  other  retail  outlets  in 
“one-stop”  shopping  centers,  and  gen¬ 
eral  ease  in  making  a  purchase  have 
very  real  advantages  over  the  down¬ 
town  store. 

The  vexing  situation,  then,  is  that 
retailers  must  protect  their  downtown 
investments  and  at  the  same  time  go 
where  the  business  is  by  expanding 
their  suburban  facilities.  For  some 
stores,  this  may  represent  a  genuine 
conflict  of  interests.  The  McNair  Com¬ 
mittee  has  assigned  two  sub-commit¬ 
tees  to  study  both  sides  of  the  problem 
and  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
Store  Management  Group  have  an¬ 
swered  members’  requests  with  details 
on  many  phases  of  suburban  expan¬ 
sion  as  well  as  downtown  promotions. 
• 

The  Tools  of  Expense  Reduction.  Over 
recent  years,  management  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  vital  effect 
exjjense  reduction  can  have  upon  a 
store’s  profit  statement.  In  each  of  its 
Divisions  and  Groups,  the  NRDGA 
has  consistently  worked  on  this  prob¬ 


lem,  and  1953  was  a  year  of  particular 
accomplishment  in  this  respect. 

The  theory  of  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  is  neither  new  nor  complex. 
Applying  it  to  retail  activities  for  per¬ 
formance  measurement  and  expense 
reduction  is  something  else  again  and 
is  a  project  that  has  occupied  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Raymond  F.  Copes,  for  almost 
two  years.  A  preliminary  revision  of 
the  Standard  Expense  .\ccounting 
Manual,  entailing  drastic  and  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  accounting  tech¬ 
niques,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Congress’  Standardization  Committee, 
headed  by  Harry  Margules  of  Saks- 
34th,  this  month.  The  final  revision 
will  be  published  next  summer. 
While  work  on  the  Manual  is  continu¬ 
ing,  the  Congress  has  set  up  a  small, 
experimental  group  of  stores  who  are 
on  a  production  unit  accounting  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  per¬ 
formance  figures  and  making  case  his¬ 
tories  of  the  accounting  method  in 
actual  use. 

Other  Divisions  in  the  Association 
have  made  some  application  of  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  principles  to 
their  own  specific  fields.  The  Credit 
Management  Division,  under  A.  L. 
Trotta,  has  been  active  in  credit  de¬ 
partment  productivity  measurement 
for  years,  and  its  1953-1954  Year  Book 
contains  an  expense  analysis  of  a  credit 
department’s  operations.  Comparative 
figures  are  given  by  expense  centers, 
including  transactions  per  employee 
hour,  statements  produced  and  mailed 
per  employee  hour,  and  transactions 
per  statements  prepared.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  classified  by  annual  credit 
sales  volume,  affords  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  a  credit  department’s  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  that  can  prove  most 
valuable  to  top  management. 

The  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups,  at  their  mid-year  conven¬ 
tion,  conducted  a  forum  on  exjiense- 
saving  with  particular  reference  to 
work  center  accounting.  Store  mana¬ 
gers  who  had  already  worked  with  the 
new  accounting  system  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  level  exchanged  experiences  and 
recommended  some  improvements  that 
would  make  its  application  smoother. 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division,  in  its 
past  meetings,  has  presented  sample 
applications  of  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  to  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  productivity. 

Simplified  Selling.  Selling  operations 
represent  still  another  phase  of  ex- 
jiense  reduction  in  which  NRDGA  has 
been  active  throughout  the  year.  The 
.\ssociation  has  gathered  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  a  great  body  of  information 
about  simplified  selling— an  omnibus 
title  coined  last  year  by  Stores  to  de¬ 
note  selling  which  utilizes  self-service, 
self-selection,  pre-packaging  and  other 
techniques  designed  to  conserve  the 
salesperson’s  and  the  customer’s  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
for  retailers  to  understand  about  sim¬ 
plified  selling  is  that  it  isn’t  really 
simple.  In  writing  about  it  and  discuss¬ 
ing  it,  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  sim¬ 
plified  selling  as  one  big,  clearly  de¬ 
fined  system  that  can  be  bought,  in¬ 
stalled  and  will  start  producing  divi¬ 
dends  for  a  store  as  soon  as  manage¬ 
ment  decides  it’s  the  thing  to  do.  That 
this  is  an  easy  fallacy  was  demonstrated 
at  a  simplified  selling  clinic  held  in 
April  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  and  the 
Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Divisions.  Experts  from  many  fields 
established  at  that  time  that  the  sales¬ 
person  is  still  the  primary  selling  agent 
in  the  retail  store  and  that  packaging, 
fixturing  and  layout  can  Ize  most  effec¬ 
tive  if  they  are  designed  to  aid  her  in 
making  a  faster  transaction. 

Of  course,  open  displays,  good  sign¬ 
ing,  logical  layouts  and  any  other  de¬ 
vices  that  bring  the  customer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  closer  together  are  extremely 
important  and  have  been  covered  in 
detail  in  several  manuals  published  by 
the  Store  Management  Group.  But  the 
goal  of  simplified  selling  techniques 
should  always  be  that  of  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  salesperson’s 
time,  which  in  turn  insures  more  sales. 
Achieving  that  goal  requires  careful 
planning  on  all  levels  of  the  store.  The 
exp>eriences  of  many  stores  show  that 
successful  simplified  selling  is  achieved 
gradually. 

Retail  Personnel.  Efficiency  in  selling 
takes  efficient  salespeople,  and  the  re¬ 
cruiting,  developing  and  holding  of 
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goiKl  employees  has  been  the  major 
concern  of  the  Association’s  Personnel 
Gioup  throughout  1953. 

At  the  annual  convention  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  recruiting  problem  faced  by 
stores  was  given  major  attention.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  retailing 
fated  stiff  competition  from  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  recruiting  career  people, 
particularly  in  respect  to  remuneration 
and  working  hours.  It  was  also  point- 
etl  out  that  whatever  advantages  retail¬ 
ing  had  in  such  a  competition— such  as 
security,  opportunity  for  advancement, 
interesting  work— were  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  publicized  by  stores. 

Through  the  year  the  Personnel 
(iroup,  under  the  management  of 
Cieorge  Plant,  has  stressed  to  members 
the  importance  of  going  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  with  a  well-prepared  re¬ 
cruitment  program  that  puts  retail¬ 
ing’s  career  advantages  in  the  spot¬ 
light.  The  Group  issued  a  full  report 
on  the  problem  and  is  presently  work¬ 
ing  on  a  brochure,  "Retailing  As  a 
Career,’’  for  use  by  stores  in  recruiting. 

The  question  of  training  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  good  employee  was  brought  up 
by  Plant  at  the  first  NRDGA  regional 
clinic  held  in  Detroit  in  October,  when 
he  advised  retailers  to  “inventory” 
their  personnel  policies  to  see  if  they 
are  up  to  date  and  can  stand  with  the 
personnel  programs  of  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Just  as  retailing  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  bringing  its  account¬ 
ing  and  operating  systems  up  to  date, 
so  must  it  also  keep  its  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  current  and  competitive  if  it  is  to 
achieve  the  efficiency  it  must  have  to 
stay  healthy. 

The  High  Cost  of  Transportation.  Ship¬ 
ping  charges  on  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  merchandise  have  come  to 
represent  a  most  sensitive  area  of  ex¬ 
pense  for  department  stores.  The  an¬ 
nual  Harvard  Report  on  Operating 
Results  of  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  showed  this  year  that  the  ratio 
of  transf>ortation  costs  to  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar  has  increased  by  25  per  cent  since 
1946. 

The  NRDGA,  through  its  Traffic 
Group  and  Washington  office,  has 
offered  steady  resistance  throughout 
1953  to  the  efforts  of  motor  carriers 
and  other  shippers  to  make  new  in¬ 
creases  in  freight  charges.  We  have 
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been  successful  in  defeating  many  of 
these  measures  and  whittling  down  the 
rest.  For  example,  a  proposed  increase 
in  the  minimum  charge  jier  shipment 
by  Railway  Express  from  $1.56  to  $2.30 
was  kept  to  $1.80  through  NRDGA 
opp>osition  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

The  Traffic  Group’s  efforts,  under 
the  management  of  Leonard  Mongeon, 
were  not  confined  to  an  opposition  role 
during  the  year.  Some  proposals,  not¬ 
ably  a  House  of  Representatives  bill 
to  rejjeal  a  discriminatory  parcel  jiost 
regulation,  were  vigorously  supported 
by  the  Association.  Traffic  managers, 
at  their  Group’s  annual  convention  in 
Washington  in  the  Spring,  devoted 
one  whole  day  to  visiting  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  Capitol  Hill  in  order  to 
register  their  support  of  the  bill. 
NRDGA’s  Washington  representative, 
John  Hazen,  was  instrumental  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  visits.  More  details  can  be 
be  found  in  the  full  Traffic  Group  re¬ 
port  on  page  55. 

The  success  of  the  Traffic  Group  in 
fighting  for  lower  shipping  rates  on 
the  Washington  scene  provides  ample 
evidence  that  the  interests  of  retailing 
in  general  can  best  be  served  through 
alert  and  articulate  participation  by 
retailers  in  government  affairs  at  all 
levels. 

Merchandising  for  Profit.  Thus  far  1 
have  dealt  with  expense  reduction  as 
a  means  for  achieving  more  reasonable 
profits,  but  there  is  of  course  a  more 
direct  approach  that  can  be  made  to¬ 
wards  this  goal  through  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

The  Association’s  Merchandising 
Division  was  active  on  many  fronts 


during  1953.  Under  the  management 
of  William  Burston,  it  conducted  im- 
(K>rtant  research  into  such  sensitive 
areas  as  floor  coverings  departments 
and  the  competition  they  face  from 
specialists,  in-the-home  selling  for 
home  furnishings  items,  the  profit  con¬ 
tributions  of  major  appliance  and  TV 
departments,  alterations  in  men’s 
clothing  and  the  role  of  merchandising 
in  self-selection  systems.  The  major 
premise  was  that  department  stores 
have  the  opportunity  to  create  bigger 
gross  margins  for  themselves. 

However,  merchandisers  were 
warned  by  the  Division  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  during  the  year  that  more  gross 
margin  would  not  alone  guarantee  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising  towards  higher 
profits.  More  aggressiveness  in  respect 
to  item  promotions  and  item  buying,  a 
more  realistic  approach  towards  train¬ 
ing  buyers  and  instilling  a  “trading” 
instinct  in  them,  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
promote  only  the  profitable  will  all 
contribute  to  a  merchandising  opera¬ 
tion’s  success.  In  addition,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  merchandisers,  like  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  store,  learn  to  question 
some  “sacred  cows”  within  their  do¬ 
mains.  At  different  times  during  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  respect  the  use  of  street-floor  space, 
private  brands,  dollar  contribution  ac¬ 
counting  for  big-ticket  items,  and  even 
the  wisdom  of  the  odd-price  of  98  or 
95  cents  rather  than  an  even  dollarl 
I’m  sure  there  are  many  other  tradi¬ 
tional  merchandising  practices  that 
can  be  re-examined  with  resulting 
profit  for  the  store.  The  competition 
facing  the  department  store  this  year 
and  next  demands  alert  and  continu¬ 
ing  self-appraisal.  (Cont’d  next  page) 
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Government.  In  spite  of  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  price  and  wage  controls  early  in 
the  year,  the  Federal  government  still 
plays  a  potent  role  in  retail  affairs. 
NRDGA  and  other  retail  associations 
were  on  hand  in  Washington  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  retailer’s  point  of  view  on  a 
great  many  legislative  actions  through 
the  year.  These  ranged  from  measures 
directly  affecting  retail  operations, 
such  as  parcel  post  regulations,  to  those 
that  touched  retailing  only  insofar  as 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  nation’s 
economy,  like  the  debate  over  stand-by 
controls. 

The  series  of  Special  Bulletins  issued 
throughout  the  year  details  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  activities  in  Washington— and 
shows  that  a  good  deal  of  groundwork 
was  prepared  for.  future  efforts.  The 
coming  year  will  be  of  critical  import¬ 
ance  to  retailing  in  respect  to  govern¬ 
ment  actions.  The  prosjiect  of  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax  heads  the  list.  Although 
the  .\dministration  has  made  no  pro¬ 
posals  as  yet,  it  has  let  it  be  known  that 
the  large  deficit  created  by  reductions 
in  personal  income  taxes  and  excess 
profits  taxes  will  have  to  be  made  up 
through  some  new  revenue  measure, 
and  that  a  sales  tax,  despite  its  politi¬ 
cal  unpalatability,  is  the  most  likely 
candidate. 

NRDG.\  has  gone  on  record  against 
any  form  of  Federal  tax  that  will  lessen 
the  consumer’s  purchasing  jjower. 
Early  last  month,  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
president  of  the  NRDGA,  led  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Association  members  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Humphrey  in  which  our  emphatic  op¬ 
position  to  a  national  manufacturer’s 
excise  tax  was  voiced.  Stressing  the 
heavy  penalty  on  consumption  repre¬ 
sented  by  all  sales  and  excise  taxes,  Mc¬ 
Cargo  said,  in  part;  manufacturer’s 
sales  tax  might  be  sold  under  the  guise 
of  an  excise  tax  even  though  every  bit 
of  it  must  come  from  the  consumer’s 
]>ocketbook,  pyramiding  included.” 

.\nother  issue  on  the  Washington 
agenda  for  next  year  will  also  affect 
the  consumer’s  purchasing  jjower.  The 
Social  Security  tax  rate  is  due  to  go  up 
to  two  per  cent  on  January  1,  wiping 
out  almost  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  buying  power.  (This  figure 


represents  about  half  the  buying  power 
created  by  the  ten  per  cent  reduction 
in  personal  income  taxes  which  goes 
into  effect  at  the  same  time.) 

The  NRDGA  and  other  business 
groups  have  urged  Congress  to  freeze 
the  social  security  tax  rate  at  its  present 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  figure,  one 
reason  being  that  there  is  presently 
more  money  in  the  Social  Security  re¬ 
serve  fund  than  will  be  needed  for 
years  to  come.  President  Eisenhower 
and  Chairman  Daniel  Reed  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  been  notified  of  NRDGA’s  stand 
and  its  recommendation  that  the  entire 
■Social  Security  program  undergo  a 
tliorough  re-examination. 

The  interest  of  retailers  in  these  two 
vital  situations  should  be  broad-based, 
resting  on  the  premise  that  any  action 
by  government  to  redtice  consumer 
purchasing  jtower  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  will  only  serve  to  depress  the 
whole  national  economy.  In  a  short 
rtin  view,  of  course,  retailing  will  suffer 
immediately  from  a  sales  tax  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  .Social  Security  levies.  But  in 
the  long  run,  retailing  will  suffer  even 
more  from  any  weakening  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  effort  to  consume  what  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Department  stores  can  wage  an 
effective  protest  against  a  national  sales 
tax— particularly  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  level— by  educating  consumers  to 
its  dangers  through  leaflets,  stuffers. 
window  displays  and  other  media  they 
have  at  their  disposal. 

Reports  of  other  efforts  made  by  the 
.\ssociation  on  the  'W^ashington  scene 
will  be  found  in  the  various  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Division  reports  that  follow. 

Thus  far  in  this  report,  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  NRDGA’s  activities  in  1953 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  specific 
trends  that  are  turning  retailing  in  new 
directions.  However,  there  is  a  mass  of 
activities  of  a  general  nature  that  also 
deserves  brief  mention. 

The  1953  Convention.  NRDGA  scored 
some  solid  accomplishments  during 
the  year  just  ending.  One  was  the  42nd 
.Annual  Convention  last  January.  Al¬ 
though  we  like  to  think  all  our  conven¬ 
tions  are  huge  successes,  the  1953  ver¬ 
sion  was  particularly  outstanding  from 


the  point  of  view  of  content  and  the 
effects  it  had  on  retailing  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  The  subject  matter,  rang¬ 
ing  from  night  openings  to  item  mer 
chandising,  was  all  pertinent  and  dove¬ 
tailed  neatly  with  the  agendas  of  top 
management  all  over  the  country.  It 
also  provided  the  basis  of  a  broad 
work-program  for  NRDGA’s  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

.\  feature  of  that  convention  was  the 
attendance  of  a  group  of  51  Scandi¬ 
navian  retailers  who  went  on  to  tour 
United  States  department  stores  after¬ 
wards.  Next  month’s  convention,  the 
43rd,  will  play  host  to  a  similar  group 
of  retailers  from  .Austria,  Eire  and 
Northern  Ireland.  I'his  across-the- 
seas  activity  has  been  fostered  by  the 
•Association’s  International  Division, 
headed  by  Major  Benjamin  Namm  of 
Nannn-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  and  is 
under  the  staff  management  of  .A.  L. 
Trotta.  .An  exchange  of  information 
between  merchants  of  this  countrv  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  only 
benefit  the  participants,  but  will  also 
jnovide  .American  retailers  with  still 
another  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country’s  interests. 

Flammable  Fabrics.  Another  accom¬ 
plishment,  purely  domestic,  was  the 
passage  of  a  Federal  Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  .Act  sponsored  by  the  NRDG.A.  De¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  consumer  and  re¬ 
tailer  from  the  danger  of  inflammable 
fabrics,  the  .Act  requires  fabric  produc¬ 
ers  to  adhere  to  certain  Commercial 
•Standards  and  state  that  their  products 
have  been  tested  for  inflammability. 
The  .Association’s  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Dorn  of  the  }.  C.  Penney  Co.,  worked 
on  the  problem  for  eight  years. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council,  which  was  forced  to  suspend 
ojjerations  last  year,  has  become  active 
once  again.  The  liaison  group  owes 
its  renascence  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Harold  4V.  Brightman,  president  of  Lit 
Brothers.  Philadelphia,  and  chairman 
of  NRDG.A’s  Consumer  Relations 
C^ommittee. 

Peregrinations.  The  .Association’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  staff  marked  up  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  travel  this  year,  with  more  field 
work  and  visits  to  members  than  ever 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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MORE  SELLING  SPACE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


^  ■•  .■"  ■■■V  •s-t'S'*  * 


Do  you  need  more  selling  space  in 
your  operations  right  now?  If  you  do, 
there’s  a  way  to  get  that  space— a  meth¬ 
od  of  incentive  compensation  for  de¬ 
partment  managers  that  we  plan  to 
put  in  next  year.  Let’s  assume  that  we 
want  a  minimum  dollar  contribution 


A  Little 

Freehand  Thinking 

By  Robert  Kahn 

l  ice  President  and  Treasurer,  Sherwood  Swan  &  Company 


There  are  lots  of  formulas  in  re- 
tailmgf  and  some  of  them  could  do 
with  a  little  overhauling.  Robert 
Ktdui  rather  specializes  in  shaking 
out  fixed  ideas' to  see  what's  in 
them,  if  anytidng.  (See  his  artklesi 
“ffow  Much  Is  a  Charge  Account 
Worthr  and  ^*The  Profitable 
Place  and  Space  for  Each  Depart¬ 
ment"  in  the  March  and  September 
issues  of  Stomes.  )  Recently  Kahn 
addressed  the  conference  of  the 
W estern  Stat^  Regnal  Control¬ 
lers'  Group,  and  from  a  speech 
packed  with  precedent-shattering 
suggestions  we  have  culled  a  fern, 
ideas  guaranteed  to  g»ve  youpneat* 
perspective  on  some  of  yam  old 
proidemi. 


to  overhead  from  our  departments  of 
$10  jjer  square  foot  per  year.  We  have 
a  department  with  2,000  square  feet. 
Therefore  we  want  a  minimum  depart¬ 
ment  contribution  of  $20,000  for  next 

YOU  CAN  BE  TOO 

JJaVE  you  ever  considered  whether 
or  not  your  display  signs  are  worth¬ 
while?  .\bout  a  year  ago,  Sherwood 
Swan  eliminated  the  card-writer  in 
our  store  as  an  economy  and  now  the 
tlepartment  managers  make  their  own 
signs.  But  at  first  the  department 
managers  complained  that  this  was 
sloppy  operation— it  didn’t  look  good 
and  they  wanted  a  display  department 
to  make  signs. 

When  the  point  was  raised,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  signs  actually  sold 
merchandise  and  whether  professional 


year.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  could 
cut  down  the  size  of  some  of  our 
departments  without  disrupting  the 
morale  of  our  department  managers, 
we  could  add  several  new  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

So  we  tell  the  department  managers 
we  will  pay  them  a  bonus,  say  20  per 
cent  or  25  |>er  cent,  of  any  contribu¬ 
tion  the  department  makes  over  the 
minimum  contribution  jier  square 
foot.  In  the  sample  cited,  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  would  get  a  bonus  on 
any  contribution  over  $20,000.  What 
is  going  to  happen?  You  are  going  to 
have  the  department  jnanager  coming 
in  to  you  to  tell  you  he  only  wants 
1,500  square  feet  because  he  can  get 
the  same  sales  out  of  less  space  (and 
probably  at  less  ex|x,*nse  for  selling  and 
stock  work)  and  will  get  a  bonus  on  an 
extra  $5,000  without  doing  anything 
but  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  When  we  get  enough  of 
these  we  can  open  some  new  depart¬ 
ments. 

Right  now  most  incentive  plans 
aren’t  tied  to  space— the  one  limiting 
factor  in  most  stores.  In  fact,  they  cre¬ 
ate  a  condition  where  every  depart¬ 
ment  manager  is  fighting  for  more 
space,  whether  he  can  justify  it  eco¬ 
nomically  or  not.  If  you  don’t  have 
a  building-stretcher  available  —  you 
might  as  well  use  an  incentive  plan 
that  will  ease  your  problem. 


PROFESSIONAL 

signs  would  sell  enough  more  mer¬ 
chandise  to  warrant  the  expense.  We 
happen  to  have  a  key  traffic  location 
in  our  store— a  store  that  is  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  focxl  ($6,000,000  a  year) 
and  soft  gocxls  ($2,000,000  a  year). 
We  have  placed  bargain  tables  at  a 
point  where  traffic  from  our  grocery 
department  turn-stiles  (which  handle 
5,000  to  10,000  people  on  a  Saturday) 
and  our  second  floor  ramp  (which  also 
handles  5,000  to  10,000  people  on  a 
Saturday)  intersect.  We  set  up  two 
identical  tables.  They  had  the  same 
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A  UttU  FrMhand  Thinking  (Continued) 


amount  of  the  same  merchandise  (sec¬ 
onds  of  Cannon  sheets).  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  that  the  sign  on  one  table 
was  prepared  with  a  grease  pencil  by 
the  department  manager  and  the  sign 
on  the  other  table  was  a  two-color  job 
made  by  a  professional  sign  painter. 

As  far  as  p>ossible  we  had  made  the 
two  tables  identical.  The  wording  on 
the  signs  was  the  same— and  even  the 
same  line  by  line  and  with  the  same 
relative  size  letters.  The  merchandise 
was  the  same  and  was  displayed  the 
same.  We  have  a  self-service  op>eration 
where  the  customer  picks  the  item  off 
the  table  and  takes  it  to  a  cashier  to 
pay  for  it  and  have  it  wrappied,  so  there 
was  no  bias  introduced  by  the  clerks. 

What  happiened?  The  hand-lettered 
sign  made  by  the  department  manager 
outsold  the  professional  sign  by  21/3  to 
11  The  merchandise  p)eople  said  this 
was  explained  by  the  location— the  two 
tables  were  side  by  side  but  one  of 
them  was  closer  to  the  second  floor 
ramp  (the  table  on  which  we  had  the 
department  manager’s  sign).  So  we 
changed  the  signs— that  was  the  only 
change  made.  If  location  was  a  factor, 
then  we  would  expiect  the  table  closer 
to  the  ramp,  and  now  having  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sign,  to  outsell  the  other 
table. 

What  happiened?  This  time  the  de¬ 
partment  manager’s  sign  again  outsold 
the  professional  sign— but  only  by  two 
to  one.  Location  made  a  negligible 
difference.  We  repieated  the  tests  with 
the  same  results. 

Now  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  be 
in  favor  of  sp>ending  extra  money  to 
get  neater  signs  so  that  we  can  sell  less 
merchandise? 

If  you  think  I’m  kidding  about  our 
thinking  being  wrong  on  some  of  these 
merchandise  p)oints,  let  me  refer  you 
to  a  recent  article  in  Outer  Wear  Mag¬ 
azine.  This  was  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  men’s  wear  buyers.  What 
was  the  big  complaint  raised  by  the 
buyers  of  two  large  department  stores? 
Their  bosses  kept  coming  downstairs 
and  saying  “How  can  you  run  a  sloppy 
opjeration  like  this?  Tidy  it  up.”  And 
the  buyers  couldn’t  wait  to  get  the  boss 
out  of  the  department  so  they  could 
mess  it  up  again.  One  of  them  said, 
“Sure,  you  can  put  slacks  on  a  table 


op>eration  and  stack  them  neatly  and 
have  nice  signs  and  an  attractive  sales¬ 
person— and  you  will  sell  about  $200  a 
day.  But  if  you  stack  them  so  high 
that  you  can’t  see  the  salespterson  and 
you  practically  cover  the  sign,  you  will 
sell  $2,000  a  day.’’  .\sk  your  wife  some¬ 
time  about  her  shopping  habits— she 


will  tell  you  that  the  mussed  up  table 
or  the  table  with  people  around  it  is 
the  one  that  attracts  her  attention. 
The  hand-written  sign  creates  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  is  a  great  bargain 
that  has  just  been  marked  down  and 
they  didn’t  even  have  time  to  get  a 
printed  sign. 


SUGGESTIVE  SELLING— LESS  TALK,  MORE  ACTION 


For  years  1  have  read  articles  and 
heard  speeches  where  the  central 
theme  was— “You  must  teach  people  to 
do  suggestive  selling— that  is  the  real 
solution  to  profitability  in  department 
stores.’’  How  can  you  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  in  this  field  if  you  can’t  measure 
suggestive  selling?  I  venture  a  guess 
that  there  isn’t  a  store  that  gets  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  potential 
business  that  actually  walks  inside  its 
doors  every  day  it  is  ojien.  Without  a 
yardstick  to  measure  suggestive  selling 
we  are  never  going  to  get  results— any 
more  than  we  can  ever  tell  whether  it 
costs  too  much  or  too  little  to  run  the 
government  because  we  have  no  “profit 
yardstick’’  as  an  over-all  measure  of 
efficiency. 

Cluett  Peabody,  the  makers  of 
Arrow  shirts,  were  concerned  about 
this.  They  got  a  national  marketing 
firm  to  make  a  study.  In  the  study 
they  contacted  hundreds  of  men’s 
stores  and  department  stores.  They 
asked  the  people  in  the  stores— sales- 
jDeople  and  buyers— “Do  you  always 
sell  a  tie  with  a  shirt?”  Usually  they 
were  told,  “Of  course!”  So  they  asked 
the  store  if  they  could  make  an  analysis 
of  the  saleschecks  over  a  period  of 
time  and  they  found  that  an  extra 
item  was  sold  in  only  15  cases  out  of 
100.  In  85  per  cent  of  the  transactions 
they  didn’t  sell  a  second  item. 

Long  before  we  knew  the  results  of 
this  survey.  Smith’s  of  Oakland  (where 
I  was  then  the  controller)  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  suggestive  selling.  We 
didn’t  want  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  because  we  were  a  medium  price 
store.  When  a  customer  came  in  for  an 
Arrow  shirt  at  $3.95,  we  didn’t  want  a 
clerk  trying  to  make  more  sales  by 
selling  the  customer  a  $5.00  shirt— we 
wanted  the  clerk  to  sell  the  $3.95  shirt 


and  a  $1.50  necktie. 

We  decided  to  set  up  an  analysis  of 
our  saleschecks— every  single  sales- 
check— and  pick  -  up  a  count  of  the 
number  of  items  sold  on  each  sales- 
check.  You  think  that’s  too  expensive 
—you  couldn’t  afford  it?  I  don’t  know 
what  it  would  cost  you  but  I  suggest 
you  make  a  study  and  find  out.  Here 
is  what  happened  with  us. 

We  collected  the  figures  for  about 
two  months  before  we  did  anything 
with  them.  We  found  that  we  were 
selling  about  120  items  for  every  100 
transactions.  We  wanted  to  give  this 
ratio  a  name  so,  with  slight  apologies 
to  the  Willmark  System  and  their  Sell¬ 
ing  Quotient,  we  called  this  figure 
“SSQ”  or  “Suggestive  Selling  Quo¬ 
tient.”  When  we  had  a  guide  point 
upon  which  to  work,  we  started  ex¬ 
plaining  it  to  the  salespeople.  We  held 
contests  based  on  SSQ.  We  gave  them 
instructions  in  how  to  sell— and  held 
"meetings  on  new  merchandise.  We  de¬ 
veloped  a  “What’s  New”  program. 

How  did  it  end  up?  We  got  up  to  a 
consistent  140  to  145  items  per  100 
sales  and  for  many  periods  were  able 
to  hold  the  store-wide  average  about 
150  for  a  full  month.  We  sold  30  extra 
items  for  every  100  transactions.  What 
would  that  do  to  the  sales  volume 
(and  profitability)  in  your  store?  How 
much  advertising  money  would  you  be 
willing  to  spend  to  get  that  result? 

I  think  you  could  accomplish  the 
same  result  more  cheaply  by  spending 
the  money  in  your  sales  audit  section 
and  providing  training  and  merchan¬ 
dising  people  with  a  yardstick  with 
which  they  can  measure  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing.  If  the  department  stores  don’t  do 
a  better  job  of  selling,  perhaps  the 
supermarkets  aren’t  so  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  they  have  us  beat. 
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The  Month  in 


Meeting  of  the  Minds 


"OKHIND  the  history-making  con- 
”  Terence  of  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  managements  sponsored  by  the 
NRDGA  last  month,  there  was  essen¬ 
tially  only  one  purpose;  to  discuss  the 
means  by  which  the  two  groups,  work¬ 
ing  together,  could  push  the  cost  of 
living  down  and  the  standard  of  living 
up.  The  meeting,  an  informal,  round¬ 
table  conference,  was  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17  in  New  York.  It  was  attended 
by  .^0  retailers  who  represented  top 
management  of  both  large  and  small 
stores  and  by  30  manufacturer  execu¬ 
tives  who  represented  a  cross  section  of 
the  consumer  goods  industries.  Mor¬ 
ton  J.  May,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  May  Department  Stores  Company, 
set  the  tone  of  the  conference  when 
he  said:  “The  real  value  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  in  constructive  criticism 
and  better  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  the  problems  of  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant.  .  .  .  What  do 
the  two  groups  have  in  common?  I 
can  answer  that  in  one  word:  the 
consumer.  The  challenge  facing  us  is 
how  to  serve  him  more  efficiently.” 

The  common  concern  of  both  groups 
is  how  to  lower  and  keep  on  lowering 
the  cost  of  distribution.  They  agreed 
that  excessive  markdowns  and  rising 
transportation  costs  are  pushing  costs 
of  distribution  up.  Could  anything 
be  done  about  these  problems?  On  the 
markdown  matter,  manufacturer  rep¬ 
resentatives  advised  less  scattering  of 
orders  among  many  resources;  concen¬ 
tration  on  fewer  resources  and  more 
contplete  lines;  earlier  placement  of 
orders  to  assure  more  timely  deliveries. 
The  retailers  asked  for  more  standard¬ 
ization  of  sizes,  which  would  reduce 
returns  and  markdowns. 

Retail  representatives  told  the  manu¬ 
facturers  how  their  freight  bill  is  climb¬ 
ing  these  days,  and  of  their  losing 
struggle  to  find  ways  of  getting  around 
rising  transportation  costs.  They  asked 


for  serious  investigation  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  prepacking  methods  that 
will  reduce  the  weight  and  size  of  ship¬ 
ments,  and  for  cooperation  in  follow¬ 
ing  retail  routing  instructions. 

.\dvertising  allowances,  a  particular¬ 
ly  fruitful  matter  for  discussion  at  top 
management  levels,  came  in  for  criti¬ 
cism  on  both  sides.  When  ad  ;dlow- 
ances  become  excessive,  they  put  an 
upward  pressure  on  prices,  and  they 
cloud  the  (juestion  of  the  true  value  of 
the  merchandise.  Restraint  in  this 


RETAILING'S  CANDIDATE 


PHIIIP  M.  TAIBOTT 


The  NRDGA  has  nominated  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  for  re-election 
as  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  represent¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Distribution. 
Talbott,  who  is  a  vice  president  of 
NRDGA  and  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  was  first  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  post  in  1952. 
His  breadth  of  viewpoint  on  economic 
affairs,  his  high  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  generosity  with  which  he 
handles  civic  and  association  duties 
are  well  known.  With  these  qualities 
he.  has  served  retailing  well  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  proud  to  present  him  as  a 
candidate  for  re-election. 


matter,  on  both  sides,  was  urged;  with¬ 
out  it,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of 
real  disservice  to  the  consumer. 

The  knotty  problem  of  di.scount 
house  competition  on  price-fixed  mer¬ 
chandise  was  discussed;  the  conclusions 
were  the  standard  ones.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  agreed  that  they  have  a  policing 
responsibility;  they  also  said  that  price- 
cutting  competition  on  this  kind  of 
merchandise  is  as  harmful  to  them  as 
it  is  to  the  retailer  who  tarries  out  his 
legal  obligation  to  sell  at  the  fixed 
price.  The  retailers  carried  the  point 
further:  obviously  this  competition 
that  they  cannot  legally  meet  is  costing 
them  immediate  volume  and  profit, 
but  what  is  more  important  in  the 
long  run  is  the  weakening  of  public 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  prices. 

Retailers  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  explain  why  they  are  so 
attached  to  their  cash  discounts  and 
how  these  figure  in  store  pricing  and 
accounting. 

One  manufacturer  raised  a  tpiestion 
about  the  practice  of  giving  (diristmas 
presents  to  store  buyers,  and  he  was 
joined  by  others.  Retailing’s  toj)  man¬ 
agement  men  said  they  disapproved  of 
the  custom  and  advised  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  discontinue  it. 

There  were  no  proposals  for  s|K;cific 
action,  no  programs,  and  certainly  no 
demands  made  from  the  one  group  to 
the  other.  But  the  conference  method, 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  of 
airing  problems  and  complaints,  was 
regarded  as  a  success  by  everyone  at 
the  meeting.  Several  manufacturers 
expressed  particular  approval  because, 
they  said,  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  they 
have  is  to  get  their  good  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  ideas  up  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  top  management  level. 

Since  the  first  conference  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  NRDGA  is  going  on  with  the 
idea.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  series 
of  such  meetings,  taking  one  industrv 
at  a  time. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Th«  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued) 


Retailers  Report 

Pittsburgh  Strikes.  The  strike  that  had 
been  brewing  since  mid-October  hit 
Pittsburgh  stores  on  the  weekend  after 
Thanksgiving,  reportedly  taking  out 
an  over-all  one-third  of  the  workers  at 
Kaufmann’s,  Gimbers,  Horne’s,  Frank 
&  Seder  and  Rosenbaum’s.  They  in¬ 
cluded  delivery  men,  sales  clerks,  ware¬ 
housemen,  alteration  workers,  display 
workers  and  others— the  total  said  to 
involve  15  AFL  unions  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  Contracts  at  issue  had  expired 
November  1.  Conflicting  rejxjrts  came 
from  Pittsburgh  as  to  the  effect  on 
store  volume.  Apparently  big-iicket 
purchases  requiring  delivery  were  the 
only  ones  seriously  affected.  Serv'ice, 
except  for  deliveries,  stayed  good:  so, 
apparently,  did  customer  traffic. 

No  Ads  in  N.  Y.  In  New  York,  stores 
fearfully  faced  a  second  week  of  doing 
Christmas  business  without  newspaper 
advertising.  None  of  the  six  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  was  being 
distributed  while  the  photoengravers’ 
strike  continued  and  other  newspaper 
unions  stayed  out  to  respect  the  picket 
lines.  It  was  a  particularly  heavy  blow 
to  several  department  stores  that  have 
been  making  a  strong  bid  for  mail 
order  business  this  Christmas  season. 
Newspaper  sections  designed  to  serve 
as  gift  catalogues  w'ere  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  go  on  early  December  schedules. 
Macy’s  48-page  job  appeared  in  two  of 
the  newspapers  on  Sunday,  November 
29,  although  their  circulation  was  cur¬ 
tailed;  after  that,  the  presses  stopped. 

The  stores  were  distributing  hand¬ 
bills  at  their  street  doors,  and  many 
managed  to  buy  radio  and  television 
time  quickly.  Both  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  increased  their  news  broadcasts, 
making  more  spot  time  available. 

After  four  days  without  advertising, 
the  store  traffic  looked  normal  enough, 
but  some  retailers  said,  in  effect,  that 
though  the  customers  came  into  the 
stores,  they  didn’t  know  where  to  go 
after  they  arrived— stuck  on  the  street 
floor,  and  didn’t  go  shopping  upstairs. 

City  Retailing.  Hearn’s,  New  York, 
completed  its  conversion  to  a  self- 
service  operation  throughout  its  Man¬ 


hattan  and  Bronx  units.  Clement  V. 
Conole,  store  president,  reported  that 
refixturing  and  consolidation  of  de¬ 
partments  has  cut  the  store’s  space  re¬ 
quirements  by  40  jjer  cent.  This  space 
is  now  occupied  by  21  leased  depart¬ 
ments,  most  of  them  service  operations. 
With  self-service  and  the  elimination 
of  free  deliveries  and  charge  accounts, 
Conole  said  Hearn’s  would  l)e  com- 
jx;titive  with  Klein’s  on  14  th  Street 
and  would  fill  the  gap  left  by  Ohr- 
bach’s  move  uptown.  He  described  the 
new  Hearn’s  as  the  most  complete  self- 
service  tlepartment  store  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  said  its  markup  averages  six 
j>er  cent  below  that  of  full-service  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Philadelphia  lost  a  38-year  old  de¬ 
partment  store  with  Frank  &  Seder’s 
decision  to  liquidate.  The  store,  once 
an  aggressive  promotional  operation, 
is  reported  to  have  slipped  recently 
to  a  volume  well  below  $5  million. 
Unlike  .McCreery’s  in  New  York, 
which  is  not  staging  an  aggressive 
closeout  promotion,  the  Philadelphia 
store  launched  a  going-out-of-business 
sale,  with  savings  of  50  per  cent  and 
more  claimed  in  its  advertising.  Other 
Philadelphia  stores  stepped  up  their 
promotional  schedules,  and  Straw- 
briilge  &  Clothier  reported  a  record 
volume  of  over  $1  million  in  its  50th 
annual  Clover  Day  event,  November  9. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Frank  &  Seder 
liquidation,  Snellenburg’s,  just  across 
the  street,  which  leases  its  store  build¬ 
ing  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
negotiated  a  new  lease  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  building  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  modernized  and  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  policies 
will  be  made  more  aggressive.  The 
cost  of  the  planned  physical  modern¬ 
ization  is  reported  to  be  $4.5  million, 
with  the  city  providing  three-quarters 
of  the  outlay. 

.\lexander’.s  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  opened  a  six-story  addition  to  its 
main  store  in  the  Bronx,  New  York. 
The  new  wing  provides  40,000  square 
feet  of  sales  space  per  floor,  and 
Alexander’s  now  describes  itself  as  the 
world’s  largest  apparel  store.  Forty- 
five  pages  of  newspaper  advertising 
brought  the  store  the  biggest  volume 
day  in  its  history  for  the  opening,  and 


jammed  the  wide  aisles  with  customers 
who  waited  on  line  for  such  sf>ecials  as 
nylons  at  38  cents  and  coats  at  $17. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Ohrbach’s  Down¬ 
town  completed  the  remodeling  ojjer- 
ations  that  have  been  going  on  since 
the  store  was  acquired  from  Milliron’s 
less  than  four  months  ago.  The  high 
speed  modernization  job  cost  about  a 
million  dollars  and  required  closing 
of  the  store  for  only  one  week.  (Re¬ 
modeling  of  the  present  McCreery 
building  in  New  York,  which  Ohr¬ 
bach’s  will  lake  over  early  next  year, 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  Easter  business.)  Ohrbach’s  re¬ 
opened  the  store,  with  its  self-service 
setup  functioning,  on  November  30, 
and  had  to  close  its  doors  for  an  hour 
at  midday  because  of  the  crowds  al¬ 
ready  inside. 

D.  M.  Read  Co.  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  was  purchased  by  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  and  becomes  the  73rd  store  in 
the  .\llied  chain.  Read’s  is  in  the  $5- 
$10  million  volume  category,  and  was 
founded  in  1857. 

Shopping  Centers.  Suburban  New 
York  is  well  into  the  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  closely  linked  chain  of  shopping 
centers.  lasng  Island  is  to  have  a 
Webb  &  Knapp  development  in 
Hempstead  Township,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Roosevelt  Field  airport.  It  will 
cover  130  acres  and  cost  an  estimated 
$35  million.  Construction  is  to  be 
completed  about  September,  1955. 
This  will  coincide  with  the  oj)ening 
of  a  new  four  lane  highway  that  will 
link  the  Northern  and  Southern  State 
Parkways,  and  will  run  alongside  the 
shopping  center  site.  Directly  oppos¬ 
ite  are  four  industrial  plants  employ¬ 
ing  about  6,000  people;  there  are  plans 
to  construct  new  plant  facilities  that 
will  employ  10,000  more.  The  new 
parkway  extension  puts  the  site  within 
very  short  and  easy  driving  distance  of 
communities  with  a  population  of 
nearly  one  million. 

A  Macy  branch  will  be  the  dominat¬ 
ing  store  in  the  development.  Whee- 
lock  Bingham,  president  of  Macy's 
New  York,  says  this  unit  will  be 
planned  for  a  volume  of  $20  million. 

It  will  be  the  second  largest  branch 
in  the  country,  outranked  in  size  only 
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NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  NYU's  SCHOOL  OF  RETAILING 


Built  at  a  cect  of  $10,000,  this  tcaU  modal  illwatrataa  lactwraa  on  Stwdonta  atwdy  tho  torvicaobility  of  mordiondiM  in  laboratory  and 

itoro  dotign.  It  wat  centributod  to  tbo  School  by  Williom  J.  Pilot.  cloMroom;  thay  laH  lt«  marits  to  aoch  othar  ocrota  o  ratoii  countar. 


by  Hudson’s  Northland  project. 

I'he  first  store  to  open  in  the  new 
Cherry  Creek  Shopping  Center  in  east 
Denver  was  a  $3,500,000  branch  of  the 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.  This  is  the 
first  complete  suburban  department 
store  in  the  region,  carrying  the  same 
merchandise  as  at  the  downtown  store 
with  the  exception  of  furniture.  It  has 
three  floors  now  and  is  designed  to 
allow  the  addition  of  another. 

A  second  Denver  department  store 
branch  will  be  that  of  the  May  Co.. 
scheduled  for  construction  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Hills  shopping  center  on  the 
southeast  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
center  itself  will  be  expanded  within 
the  next  five  years  from  1 4  to  22  acres. 

Counters  Replace  Lecterns.  New  York 
University’s  big  School  of  Retailing, 
horn  .34  years  ago,  finally  gathered  it¬ 
self  into  a  custom-built  home  of  its  own 
last  month  when  the  School’s  new 
quarters  were  formally  opened.  Visi¬ 
tors  at  an  open  house  saw  nine  new 
classrooms  designed  specifically  for 
retailing  courses.  Instructors  lecture 
from  behind  department  store  count¬ 
ers  rather  than  lecterns  and  wall  cases 
display  merchandise,  fabrics,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tools  and  retailing  literature. 
In  one  room  stands  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  scale  model  of  a  store,  com¬ 
plete  with  movable  fixtures.  Next  to  it 
is  a  cash  register  and  across  the  hall, 
in  the  School’s  research  laboratory, 
stands  an  array  of  fabric-testing  devices. 


The  School,  w'hich  trains  an  average 
of  1,500  retailing  students  each  year, 
receives  the  guidance  of  a  .Merchant’s 
Advisory  Council  of  31  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  in  the  New  York 
area.  Its  curriculum  presently  includes 
10  “career  kiLs”  which  are  offered  as 
training  in  specialized  fields  of  retail¬ 
ing.  They  include;  buying  anti  mer¬ 
chandising  of  fashions  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings;  advertising  and  sales  j)romo- 
tion:  personnel  administration;  fash¬ 
ion  and  interior  decoration;  chain 
store  merchandising;  store  operation; 
management  of  a  small  store;  and  ac¬ 
counting  anti  control. 

Small  Store  Design.  U.  1..  Berger,  Buf¬ 
falo  specialty  shop,  opened  a  sidnirban 
branch  last  summer  in  the  city’s  new 
Thru  way  Shopping  C^enter.  Berger’s  is 
a  quality  shop;  Thruway  is  a  lively, 
competitive,  price-minded  shopping 
center.  L.  L.  Berger,  the  store’s  presi¬ 
dent,  decided  that  quality  merchandise 
could  lie  sold,  and  well  sold,  in  Thru- 
way’s  chain  store  environment;  that 
shopping  convenience  and  speed  could 
be  combined  with  all  the  traditional 
beauty  and  personal  service  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  parent  store. 

The  Amos  Parrish  organization  was 
given  the  design  problem  to  handle. 
First,  how  to  maintain  the  dignified 
personality  of  Berger’s,  yet  make  it 
stand  out  in  a  group  of  bright-as- 
Broadway  chain  stores?  White  neon 
lights,  a  white  ironwork  marquee,  a 


front  of  grey-painted  brick  and  a  wide 
stretch  of  plate  glass  window  did  the 
exterior  job.  Inside  the  store,  there 
are  modern-bxiking  fixtures  of  walnut; 
soft  pastel  colors;  rubber  tile  floors, 
varied  by  thick  carpeting  in  ready-to- 
wear  sections;  and  huge  brass  and  crys¬ 
tal  chandeliers. 

The  best  possible  customer  service 
is  the  Berger  ideal.  That  means  com¬ 
plete  jx.*rsonal  service  where  and  when 
the  customer  wants  it  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  her  own  quick  selec¬ 
tion  where  and  when  she  prefers  that. 
Complete  assortments  of  merchandise 
are  always  out  where  the  customer  can 
see  them;  fixtures  and  displays  are  de¬ 
signed  to  show  maximum  assortments. 

To  increase  visibility  and  speed  selec¬ 
tion,  a  numljer  of  special  fixtures  have 
been  designeil. 

The  plant  is  a  model  of  small  store 
selling  efficiency.  It  has  been  designed 
throughout  for  flexibility.  Space  al¬ 
lotted  to  individual  departments  is 
easily  contracted  or  expanded  for  sea¬ 
sonal  needs.  For  example,  the  coat 
department  can  be  given  maximum  ' 
space  in  October;  later,  in  November, 
during  Christmas  selling,  robes  and 
negligees  can  extend  into  the  coat 
area.  To  facilitate  such  expansion, 
special  ready-to-wear  racks  have  been 
designed  with  adjustable  legs  to  ac¬ 
commodate  various  lengths  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  children’s  departments 
also  have  inter-use  fixtures.  The  hang 
rods  in  these  fixtures  are  removable. 
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so  that  luerchanilise  can  be  single, 
double  or  triple  hung.  Shelves,  boxes 
and  bins  are  interchangeable. 

.\lmost  complete  self-selection  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  some  departments,  such  as 
sportswear,  where  the  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  skirts,  dresses  and  shirts  is  visi¬ 
ble  and  accessible  to  the  customer.  On 
the  other  hand,  hard-to-handle  items 
like  sweaters  are  sold  behind  counters. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  most 
complete  possible  personal  service  is 
offered  in  the  Bridal  Shop,  specializing 
in  big  formal  weddings.  Here  are  ele¬ 
gant  fitting  rooms,  with  all  stock  per¬ 
sonally  shown  inside  the  rooms.  Mov¬ 


able  partitions  make  it  possible  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  fitting  rooms  so  that  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  taken  right  in  the  store. 

Christmas  Roundup.  Thalhimer’s 
eighth  Christmas  Toy  Parade  brought 
Santa  Claus  to  Richmond— also  Moby 
Dick,  Goldilocks,  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  a  dragon  half  a  block  long.  .  .  . 
Hess  Brothers  of  .\llentown  dedicat¬ 
ed  its  sixth  annual  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  Tree  on  December  4.  The 
huge  tree  is  a  depository  for  gifts, 
where  the  public  is  invited  to  bring 
toys,  books,  games  and  clothing.  These 
are  distributed  to  under-privileged 


DETAILS  OF  BERGER'S  THRUWAY  BRANCH 


Thi*  petticoat  display  flxturo  roplacos  tho  show¬ 
case  in  one  part  af  the  lingerie  section.  It  is  firmly 
anchored  by  an  overhead  crosspiece  fastened  to 
uprights  behind  the  counter  space.  Or,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  side  the  merchandise  is  easily  accessible  for 
selection.  On  the  counter  tide  three  wooden  strips 
form  a  protective  rail  to  keep  the  merchandise  in 
place  ond  also  protect  it  at  salespeople  brush  past. 


This  umbrella  fixture  holds  100  styles  on  gradu¬ 
ated  levels  for  easy  selection.  It  is  also  movable 
for  rainy  days  or  special  promotions. 


children  by  the  Salvation  .Vrmy.  .  .  . 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  Tree  of  Lights,  the 
largest  electrical  Christmas  display  in 
New  York,  has  been  blazing  out  its 
Christmas  message  since  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving,  This  year,  the  tree, 
stretching  up  the  front  of  the  building 
for  12  stories,  is  topped  by  a  ball  of 
lights  that  appears  to  rise  through  the 
loof.  The  display  can  be  seen  two 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  store.  . . . 
Pink  is  the  Christmas  color  for  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  interior  decoration  this  year 
—pink,  snow-encrusted  branches,  pink 
tinsel,  pink  icicles,  huge,  star-shaped 
pink  snowflakes.  ...  At  the  May  Co.’s 
downtown  store  in  Los  Angeles  the 
Christmas  gift  wrappings  department 
is  completely  self-service.  Customers 
tarry  baskets  with  their  purchases  to 
check  out  desks. ...  In  mid-November, 
Bamberger’s  launched  its  Internation¬ 
al  Gift  Bazaar,  showing  merchandise 
from  22  countries.  The  big  feature  of 
opening  day  was  a  life-size  robot  ele¬ 
phant  named  Bambo,  which  paraded 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  store, 
carrying  an  escort  of  fancifully  cos¬ 
tumed  girls.  Bambo  is  imported  from 
Belgium,  weighs  two  tons  and  faith¬ 
fully  reproduces  the  gait  of  a  live  ele¬ 
phant.  Inside  the  store.  International 
Gift  Bazaar  booths  were  set  up  on  each 
floor.  Each  of  the  thousands  of  items 
was  tagged  with  its  country  of  origin. 
.  .  .  "Christmas  Enchantment  in  Many 
Lands’’  is  the  theme  of  the  famous 
(diristmas  ballet  at  John  Wanamaker, 
(Cotitiniied  on  poge  41) 


SmaN  tpac*  !•  carafuHy  plannad  to  accommodato 
•laborato  gift  wrap  focilttio*  at  ovory  cash  fiotk. 


Modorato  prico  handbags  aro  displayed  in  open,  two-level  fixtures,  so  that  the  customer  con  handle 
and  select  the  merchandise.  (Entire  store  designed  by  Ames  Parrish,  Store  Design  Division.) 
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ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

I.  Magnin,  Lo*  Ang*U«,  t«H  up  a  main  floor  display  of  o  now  gown 
with  o  Wornor  foundation  rocommondod  for  woor  undor  it,  and  a  copy 
of  tho  store's  od  on  "now  fromowork"  for  now  fashions. 


Ms  this  corset  market  trip  necessary? 


corset  buyer  in  the  metlium- 
sized  store  normally  comes  to  New 
York  at  least  twice  a  year,  timing  her 
forays  to  coincide  with  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry’s  two  official  market  weeks.  This 
year,  however,  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
or  shower  of  engraved  invitations  will 
summon  her  to  New  York  in  January. 
Corset  manufacturers,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  find  an  ideal  time  for  their 
Spring  market  week,  are  now  testing 
the  idea  of  a  single  annual  market 
week— in  June.  Any  January  trips  will 
be  made  on  the  buyer’s  own  initiative, 
in  whatever  week  she  chooses. 

When  manufacturers,  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  launched  their  plans  for 
a  “week”-less  January,  most  corset  buy¬ 
ers  said  they  would  come  to  New  York 
just  as  often,  whether  they  looked  at 
new  lines  in  the  frenzy  of  a  hotel  show- 
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ing  or  in  the  calm  of  each  individual  re¬ 
source’s  show-room.  Questioned  by  the 
research  staff  of  Stores  last  Spring, 
four  out  of  five  buyers  said  they  regu¬ 
larly  made  two  or  more  trips  a  year  to 
New  York  and  would  go  on  doing  so, 
with  or  without  an  official  market. 
But  when  Stores  questioned  them 
again  this  Fall,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  wavering  in  their  ranks.  Only  a 
little  more  than  half  their  number  had 
decided  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
January  or  February;  the  rest  had 
either  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
trip  or  hadn’t  been  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  one  w’ay  or  the  other. 

Why  Come  in  January?  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  disturbed  over  this  devel¬ 
opment;  others  are  complacent  or  even 
pleased  about  it.  In  the  first  camp  are 


those  who  believe  firmly  that  corsets, 
a  fashion  industry,  must  tell  its  fashion 
story  to  the  buyers  at  least  twice  a  year. 
In  the  second  camp  are  those  who  see 
the  January  trip,  when  it  is  considered 
a  buying  trip,  as  a  disrupting  factor 
that  hampers  rather  than  helps  the 
buyer. 

Speaking  of  the  buyer  in  the  small 
or  medium-sized  store  (since  the  big- 
time  buyer  comes  to  .market  several 
times  a  year  no  matter  what  happens), 
one  of  the  latter  group  sums  up  the 
situation  this  way:  “A  good  75  per  cent 
of  what  the  corset  department  will  sell 
in  the  Spring  season  is  already  in  the 
lines  by  November,  and  the  buyer  can 
order  it  with  confidence  in  November 
or  December,  when  the  salesman  calls 
on  her,  instead  of  waiting  for  January. 
She  can  buy  the  remaining  25  f>er  cent 
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|0  tLe  Lig  store,  little  store  and  tke  sliop  around  tlie  corner- 
Tlie  V.I.P.  wko  wrote  tlie  order  —  and  tke  guy  wko 
worked  ’til  2  A.M.  putting  in  tke  windows  — 

To  tke  salesgirl,  tke  stock  girl,  tke  alterations  kand 
and  last  kut  not  least,  tke  ad  experts  wko  spread  tke  word 

and  a  kig 

IA^uJc  Ciou  1 

for  making  1953  tke  biggest  year  in  Warner’s  kistory. 
Let’s  do  it  again  in  ’54. 


Tke  Warner  B  rotkers  Company 


Bridgeport  1 
New  York  16 
Ckicago  6 
San  Francisco  3 
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Report  to  Monagomont  on  THE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT  (Continvd) 


ot  her  needs  in  New  York  or  at  home 
in  January  or  later,  but  the  bulk  of 
her  buying  can  be  done  early.  And  it 
sh(3uld  be  done  early,  because  it  be¬ 
longs  in  her  stock  and  in  her  windows 
in  mid-January.” 

Danger  in  Delay.  When  the  buyer 
i(x>ks  on  her  January  trip  as  her  main 
Spring  buying  trip,  one  resource  ex¬ 
plains,  she  tends  to  postp>one  buying 
that  should  be  done  in  November  and 
December— even  the  replacement  of 
staples.  She  gets  to  New  York  in  mid- 
January,  gets  home  to  her  store  in  time 


or  December,  or  wants  to  feature  them 
early  in  January.  But  those  who  are 
early  with  their  corset  buying  and  get 
an  early  start  on  their  sales  have  been 
doing  more  business  than  those  who 
keep  trying  to  fit  corset  merchandising 
into  a  pattern  that  may  suit  other  de¬ 
partments  but  does  not  seem  to  suit 
this  one’s  needs. 

The  corset  industry  also  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  its  own  that  shows  signs  of 
being  solved  by  the  omission  of  a 
formal  market  week  for  Spring.  When 
the  one-market  idea  was  talked  about. 


it  was  explained  that  manufacturers 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
their  designing,  production,  and  deliv¬ 
eries  on  an  orderly  schedule  if  there 
were  no  need  to  turn  handsprings  to 
get  a  new  line  ready  by  a  specified  date. 
From  interviews  Stores  has  had  with 
representative  manufacturers,  it  seems 
that  this  is  happening. 

Now  Numbers.  Most  firms  will  have 
new  numbers  to  show  in  January,  but 
perhaf>$  half  to  two-thirds  as  many  as 
they  would  have  if  there  were  an  official 


NAMES  INSPIRE  WINDOWS 

Whan  tha  nama  of  a  foundation  itam  oppaola  to  tho  fancy  of  a 
difploy  man,  dolightful  windows  davalop.  (Right)  Tho  Bon  Morcho, 
Saottla,  usat  a  traasura  chost  for  Potor  Pan's  Hiddan  Traasuro  bra, 
and  paoplas  tho  window  with  fairias  who  hold  tha  chest  open  and 
held  the  bras  aloft.  (Below,  right)  Chondlor's,  Boston,  draws  in¬ 
spiration  from  Red  Uloc,  featuring  specially  dyed  Mena  Lisa  foun¬ 
dations  along  with  tha  fragrance.  Window  sign  offers  to  spocial- 
erder  foundations  in  tho  color.  (Below,  loft)  Honshay's,  Santa 
Monica,  does  a  nautical  window  that  dramotixas  tha  seafaring 
girl  on  tha  package  of  Name's  Crackorjack  girdle. 


for  the  inventory-taking  rush,  and 
doesn’t  get  her  confirmations  into  the 
hands  of  her  resources  until  pterhaps 
the  first  week  of  February.  “And  most 
of  the  merchandise,”  he  concludes, 
“should  be  in  her  store  and  selling 
long  before  then.” 

.Not  every  store,  of  course,  wants  its 
Spring  corsets  on  order  in  November 
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week.  Some  numbers  have  already 
been  introduced,  and  others  may  not 
be  ready  in  time  for  January  showing. 
New  numbers  are  simply  not  being 
held  back  or  launched  prematurely  to 
meet  a  set  market  date.  And,  with 
fewer  new  numbers  to  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  (plus,  in  some  cases,  expanded 
facilities),  manufacturers  do  not  antic¬ 
ipate  serious  log  jams. 

The  new  numbers  that  will  be 
shown  in  New  York  and  on  the  road 
in  January  will  differ  from  those  the 
buyer  sees  at  an  ordinary  Spring  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  respect:  Since  there  is  no 
need  to  develop  a  completely  new  line, 
there  will  be  very  few  numbers  that 
are  only  superficially  new;  the  new 
numbers  will  represent  important 
changes  and  will  be  carefully  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  lines  seen  and  bought 
by  the  buyers  last  June.  And,  since 
most  manufacturers  are  bending  over 
backwards  to  give  the  one-market  idea 
a  fair  trial,  there  is  expected  to  be  less 
publicity  buildup  about  new  lines  and 
new  numbers  than  usual. 

Source  of  Inspiration.  No  manufactur¬ 
er,  however,  will  play  down  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
market  in  mid-Winter.  However  much 
the  manufacturers’  salesmen  may  do 


to  bring  the  fashion  story  to  the  buyer 
at  her  store,  the  majority  opinion  is 
that  at  least  two  trips  a  year  are  needed 
to  give  the  buyer  the  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  and  fresh  inspiration  she  needs. 

“The  corset  business  is  a  fashion 
business,’’  says  one  sales  manager. 
“You  can’t  keep  up  with  fashion  on 
one  trip  a  year,  and  you  can’t  keep  up 
with  this  business  on  one  trip  a  year.” 
Others  in  the  industry  point  out  that, 
although  June  may  be  all  right  for 
many  sections  of  the  department,  Jan¬ 
uary  is  the  key  trip  for  brassieres.  For 
this  merchandise,  a  top  brassiere  house 
explains,  the  Spring  and  Summer 
season  is  the  important  one,  and  is 
both  longer  and  bigger  than  the  Fall 
season. 

If  the  buyer  gets  back  to  one  market 
trip  a  year,  or  if  the  industry  settles 
down  to  one  line  a  year,  says  a  leading 
resource,  “we’re  undoing  all  the  good 
work  we’ve  accomplished  in  changing 
this  from  a  staple,  replacement  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  fashion  and  impulse  business. 
That  means  we’ll  cut  our  volume 
dowm  instead  of  continuing  to  build 
it  up.” 

Impulse  Items.  To  apply  the  word 
“impulse”  to  corset  merchandise  would 
have  sounded  fantastic  only  a  few 


years  ago,  when  the  typical  customer 
still  wore  a  single  foundation  garment 
under  everything,  and  bought  a  new 
one  only  when  a  replacement  was 
needed.  And  the  replacement  was 
usually  the  same  number  all  over 
again.  The  best  the  corset  department 
could  do  to  stimulate  its  customer’s 
buying  impulses  was  to  keep  remind¬ 
ing  her  that  it  was  time  to  replace  the 
tired  old  garment. 

Today,  impulse  sales  represent  an 
ever  increasing  share  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment’s  business.  New  elastics  and  ' 
new  design  techniques  have  made  it 
possible  for  a  single  garment  to  fit  a  I 
wide  range  of  figures.  Obviously,  the 
more  customers  who  can  wear  a  given 
garment,  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to 
impulse  purchasing,  and  the  more  re¬ 
sponsive  the  public  will  be  to  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  new  number. 

The  same  developments  in  corsetry 
that  make  it  possible  for  one  garment 
to  fit  many  figures  also  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  almost  any  customer  to  wear 
comfortably  a  wide  variety  of  gar¬ 
ments.  The  typical  customer  has  em¬ 
braced  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  a 
corset  wardrobe  for  different  phases 
of  her  active  and  varied  life.  Thus, 
the  woman  who  wears  a  firm,  func¬ 
tional  support  most  of  the  time  may 


' - Recommendations - 

The  corset  buyer  faces  a  few  difficult  problems  this  season.  Here 
are  the  answers  recommended  by  top  people  in  the  industry: 

DECIDE  WHEN  TO  BUY.  Much  Spring  and  Summer  merchandise  can  be  bought  in  the  store  before  the  first 
of  the  year,  to  be  featured  from  early  January  on.  A  market  trip  in  January  or  February  is  a  chance  to  get  up 
to  date  on  fashion  trends  and  promotional  ideas,  and  to  plan  the  balance  of  the  season’s  buying. 

KEEP  FAST  SELLERS  IN  STOCK.  Fast  selling  sizes  and  styles  are  often  out  of  stock  with  alarming  regularity 
in  some  stores.  The  frequency  with  which  inventories  are  checked  and  the  size  of  the  reorder  unit  need  to  be  more 
earefully  related  than  they  are  to  the  rate  of  sale  of  such  items. 

WATCH  READY-TO-WEAR.  Apparel  sales  can  suffer,  too,  if  the  corset  buyer  isn’t  up-to-date  on  ready-to-wear 
trends  and  ready  with  the  foundation  garments  that  make  it  easier  for  customers  to  wear  the  new  styles 
becomingly. 

PLAY  UP  IMPULSE  GOODS.  Modern  foundation  garments  offer  fashion,  variety,  eye  appeal,  and  the  ability 
to  fit  many  figures.  By  promoting  the  new,  the  corset  department  can  add  extra  garments  to  its  customers’  ward¬ 
robes  —  extra  volume  and  profit  to  its  own  figures. 
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You  helped  make  Figurama  the  most-preferred  girdle.  Our  apologies 
that  we  couldn't  keep  pace  with  your  orders.  But  things  are  different 
now!  You  con  go  enthusiastically  into  promotions  of  Figurama 
for  Spring,  counting  on  Flexees  to  meet  your  needs  . . .  and  to 

provide  strong  advertising  and  promotional  leadership.  ' 


Figurama  Girdles  —  to  retail  from  $12.95.  Corselet  —  $22.95 
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nevertheless  slip  into  a  light-weight 
girdle  or  panty-girdle  for  wear  under 
sports  or  leisure  clothes;  she  may  use 
a  high-waisted  girdle  or  an  all-in-one 
under  dressier  outfits;  she  may  own  an 
assortment  of  brassieres  that  includes 
strapless,  long-line,  padded,  elasticized, 
and  conventional  types. 

Ready-to-Weor  Dictates.  Customer  de¬ 
mand  today  is  for  whatever  founda¬ 
tions  will  let  them  wear  Seventh 
Avenue’s  latest  with  enjoyment.  If  the 
corset  buyer  is  asleep  at  the  fashion 
switch,  her  own  department  is  not  the 
only  one  that  suffers.  Her  store’s  ready- 
to-wear  departments  may  filso  find 
themselves  paying  for  her  lack  of  alert¬ 


ness  when  customers  look  at  new 
dresses  and  sigh,  “Not  for  my  figure!’’ 
If  the  new  fashions  are  to  sell,  the  cor¬ 
set  department  must  have  some  of  the 
new  foundations  in  stock— and  the 
ready-to-wear  girls  should  know  that 
they’re  in. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  West  Coast 
merchandiser  who  viewed  a  top  line 
of  dresses  in  New  York  and  wondered 
how  many  of  his  customers  had  good 
enough  figures  to  wear  them.  The 
dress  manufacturer  told  him  that  even 
the  models  needed  to  give  nature  a 
little  help  in  order  to  wear  the  new 
numbers.  All  of  the  girls,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  had  been  fitted  with  all-in- 
ones  by  a  major  corset  house  in  prepa¬ 


ration  for  this  showing.  The  merchan¬ 
diser  got  the  idea.  He  ordered  the 
dresses— but  first  he  telephoned  the  cor¬ 
set  buyer  back  home,  told  her  w'hat  he 
was  buying,  and  got  her  started  at  once 
on  building  a  stock  of  the  needed 
foundation  garments. 

Each  season,  fashion  affects  the  cor¬ 
set  department  more  strongly  than  be¬ 
fore.  If  the  corset  buyer’s  January 
market  trip  will  offer  her  no  parade  of 
new  lines,  no  Warner  show,  no  round 
of  luncheons  and  cocktail  parties,  it 
will  nevertheless  give  her  a  chance  to 
review  developments  with  key  re¬ 
sources,  to  look  up  new  resources,  and 
above  all,  to  get  the  feel  of  the  new 
fashions  at  their  source. 


Why  ettstomers  watk  out 


One  reason  is  that  even  staples  are  sometimes  out  of 
department  store  stocks  for  weeks  at  a  time 


/'X)RSET  departments  present  a  con- 
^  tradictory  picture  to  the  disinter¬ 
ested  observer.  Seen  through  the  eyes 
of  department  store  management,  they 
are  something  to  purr  about— better 
than  storewide  volume  increases,  bet¬ 
ter  than  storew’ide  turnover,  better 
than  storewide  percentage  of  profit. 
Seen  through  the  eyes  of  corset  manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  corset  departments 
are  slipping,  letting  their  profits  and 
prestige  fly  out  the  window. 

A  weak  point  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment’s  operation,  and  one  on  which 
many  manufacturers  pin  the  blame  for 
the  department  store’s  shrinking  share 
of  the  total  corset  business,  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  stock  control.  Buyers,  they  say, 
ignore  of  don’t  know  how  to  use  their 
controls.  Corset  manufacturers  have 
for  many  years  maintained  automatic 
reorder  systems  for  their  retail  ac¬ 
counts,  and  more  recently  they  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  letting  their 
sales  representatives  go  into  the  de¬ 
partment,  take  inventory,  write  out 
the  necessary  reorder  and  present  it  to 
the  buyer. 

Failure  to  Fill  In.  A  good  many  in  the 
industry  like  this  practice,  for  their 


men  can  size  up  a  stock  and  analyze 
the  sales  picture  it  reflects  in  very  little 
time.  Few  manufacturers,  however, 
like  what  their  stock  counts  show  them 
about  the  buying  practices  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  In  store  after  store,  they 
find  a  stock  adequate  for  at  most  two 
week’s  sales— with  no  action  taken  on 
filling  gaps  in  the  stock  more  often 
than  once  every  month  or  so.  It  means 
that  during  half  the  month,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  out  of  its  most  needed 
sizes  and  numbers  and  does  not  even 
have  them  on  order. 

Says  a  brassiere  manufacturer:  “Our 
industry  does  about  half  its  business  in 
size  34.  Yet  we  take  counts  in  large 
and  well  run  stores  and  find  scarcely  a 
34  in  the  house.’’  If  extreme  sizes  are 
missing,  they  point  out,  that’s  bad 
enough.  But  when  the  woman  of  aver¬ 
age  size  can’t  be  fitted,  good  will  is 
really  getting  a  blow  below  the  belt. 

“It’s  not  our  job,’’  says  another 
manufacturer,  “to  tell  a  store  how 
often  to  count  its  stock.  But  if  they 
have  a  system  that  calls  for  a  monthly 
count,  or  if  they  want  to  wait  for  our 
man  to  get  there  every  four  or  five 
weeks,  then  they  should  certainly  carry 
a  month’s  supply  of  wanted  numbers.’’ 


And  that  they  don’t  do,  according  to 
most  of  the  manufacturers  interviewed 
by  Stores. 

Spotting  New  Trends.  The  same  laxity 
that  prevails  in  many  corset  depart¬ 
ments  about  filling  in  staple  running 
numbers  is  also  noted  by  some  re¬ 
sources  when  it  comes  to  spotting  an 
important  fashion  trend.  A  case  in 
point  is  offered  by  the  maker  of  an  all- 
in-one  that  zoomed  to  overnight  popu¬ 
larity.  Most  stores  sampled  the  num¬ 
ber,  buying  one  of  a  size,  to  watch 
results.  Customer  response  was  instant 
and  terrific  almost  everywhere.  Small 
shops  and  the  more  alert  corset  buyers 
reacted  at  once,  after  the  garment  had 
been  on  sale  only  a  few  days,  anil 
stepped  up  their  basic  stocks  to  six  or 
12  of  a  size.  Sluggish  department  store 
buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  waited  for 
the  next  stock  count,  and  discovered 
four  or  five  weeks  late  that  they  had 
sold  out  their  initial  stock  of  the  new 
number.  Then  they  continued  to  re¬ 
order  in  tiny  quantities  at  infrequent 
intervals— and  to  be  out  of  stock  of  a 
profitable,  fast-moving  number  most 
of  the  time. 

Another  variety  of  stock-keeping 
trouble  arises  from  the  buyer  who  puts 
a  good  number  on  automatic  reorder. 
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but  never  stops  to  check  the  size  and 
frequency  of  the  orders.  “They  sell 
one,  they  buy  one,"  says  a  resource, 
showing  how  one  large  department 
store  put  through  three  separate  orders 
for  one  size  and  style  in  less  than  a 
week. 

Pet  peeve,  however,  is  what  happens 
to  department  store  stocks  just  before 
inventory  time,  when  ordering  tends 
to  come  to  a  dead  halt.  “Inventory-tak¬ 
ing  is  a  retail  problem,”  says  one 
manufacturer.  “It  is  not  a  customer 
problem  and  the  store  has  no  right  to 
inconvenience  the  customer  for  a 
month  ahead  of  time  by  failing  to  fill 
in  on  staples." 

Chacking  the  Condition.  All  these 
errors,  all  these  failures  to  maintain 
well  rounded  stocks,  can  easily  escape 
the  eye  of  top  management,  if  man¬ 
agement  looks  only  at  sales  and  mark¬ 
down  figures.  No  system  has  yet  been 
devised  for  reporting  accurately  the 
number  of  sales  that  were  lost  for  lack 
of  stock.  The  buyer  and  her  manage¬ 


ment,  however,  can  do  what  manufac¬ 
turers  are  always  doing— test  check  the 
assortment  and  try  to  find  out  what’s 
wrong  if  needed  styles  and  sizes  are 
among  the  missing. 

Occasionally,  the  trouble  with  a  de¬ 
partment’s  stock  stems  from  the  buy¬ 
er’s  attempt  to  carry  so  many  lines 
that  she  can’t  do  justice  to  any  one  of 
them.  Some  buyers  can’t  say  “No.” 
When  they  yield  to  the  impulse  to  buy 
a  little  from  this  resource  and  a  little 
from  that,  with  no  really  sound  reason 
for  buying,  they  end  up  as  one  buyer 
has  done,  with  more  than  70  lines,  five 
of  which  contribute  more  than  half  of 
her  volume. 

Whose  Responsibility?  More  often, 
the  reason  for  the  poor  stock-keeping 
seems  to  be  that  the  buyer  has  gradu¬ 
ally  divorced  herself  from  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  phase  of  her  job.  Her  re¬ 
sources  do  it  for  her  but,  as  one  manu¬ 
facturer  points  out,  “If  it  were  my 
store,  I  don’t  think  I’d  like  to  have  20 
different  salesmen  prowling  behind 


my  counters.  I’d  want  my  stock  count¬ 
ed  and  analyzed  by  my  own  people, 
who  know  my  customers  and  my  store 
better  than  any  outsider  can.” 

Another  manufacturer  suggests  that 
department  stores  could  profit  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  small  store  own¬ 
ers.  Heads  of  some  small  shops  take  a 
stock  count  once  a  week  and  send  out 
small  fill-in  orders  each  week.  Heads 
of  other  small  shops  wait  for  the  re¬ 
source’s  man  to  come  around,  lo  tell 
them  what  they  need,  and  remind 
them  to  buy.  The  devotees  of  the 
weekly  fill-in  do  many  times  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  now-and-then  stock-takers 
in  stores  of  comparable  size  and  loca¬ 
tion.  And  they  growl 

Department  Store  Weakness.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  some  observers  point  out, 
grew  and  prospered  because  customers 
could  count  on  them  to  have  complete 
stocks.  Nowadays,  the  department 
store  is  likely  to  have  patchy  stocks— 
and  not  just  in  corset  departments!— 
while  small  shops  have  complete  stocks 


NATIONAL  ADS  ARE  SPRINGBOARDS 

WliM  til*  monwfaclurcf't  notioiial  advvrtiting  f*crtur*«  a  tli*in*  «tor*t  can  um,  th*y  or*  quick  to  pick  it  up  for  thair  windows.  l*ft,  Brandoit,  Omaha,  us*s 
•impio  props  to  build  a  window  on  th*  thomo  of  Maidonform't  currant  droam  ad— riding  in  a  gondola.  Right,  Starling,  lindnor,  Davis,  of  Clavaland,  Ohio,  usos 
o  Warnor  backdrop  for  a  window  foaturing  high  fashion  r*ady-to-w*ar  and  th*  appropriat*  foundation  from  th*  Warnor  lin*. 
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within  their  narrower  assortments.  Al¬ 
though  other  factors  may  also  operate 
today  to  favor  the  small  store  against 
the  department  store,  this  one  factor 
at  least  is  within  management’s  power 
to  correct,  and  its  correction  may  be  a 
first  step  towards  reversing  the  trend 
and  renewing  the  department  store’s 
prestige  with  its  customers. 

Another  wedge  that  is  being  driven 
between  the  department  store  and  the 
corset  customer  is  also  one  that  man¬ 
agement  can  do  something  about:  the 
matter  of  trained  corsetieres  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Barring  the  few  superla¬ 
tive  buyers  who  handle  every  facet  of 
their  complex  job  well,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyer  has  her  troubles 
maintaining  a  good  selling  staff.  Eveb 
though  she  sends  more  girls  than  ever 
to  the  schools  run  by  her  resources,  and 
even  though  she  uses  all  her  power's  of 


persuasion  to  have  manufacturers  send 
demonstrators  into  tfje  department  to 
teach  her  girls  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  the  problem  is  usually  acute. 

The  Fitter  Problem.  A  principal  ele¬ 
ment  here  is  the  pay  scale,  which  sel¬ 
dom  recognizes  the  hard  work  and 
training  a  corsetiere  must  invest  in  her 
job.  Nor  is  she  given  the  prestige  that 
would  encourage  her  to  remain  on  the 
job— and  that  would  encourage  her 
juniors  to  aspire  to  her  status. 

A  partial  answer  to  the  problem  lies 
in  the  development  of  easy-to-fit  gar¬ 
ments  that  can  be  sold  by  even  the 
greenest  of  girls  in  the  department. 
.\nother  element  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  provided  by  the  customers  them¬ 
selves,  who  are  more  active  and  diet 
conscious,  and  present  fewer  fitting 
problems.  Yet  there  are  always  some 


difficult  figures,  and  the  department 
store  cannot  shrug  them  off  and  let 
them  walk  out  in  search  of  a  corset 
shop.  Some  of  these  women  may  be 
favorite  customers  of  the  ready-to-wear 
departments! 

One  suggestion  for  the  department 
store  is  that  it  divide  its  staff  into 
grades,  the  top  grade  consisting  of  a 
few  real  experts  to  advise  on  figure 
problems,  to  handle  difficult  fittings, 
and  to  lend  authority  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  presentation  of  garments  that 
sell  at  $25  or  $37.50  or  higher— as  some 
fast-moving  all-in-ones  do.  These  top- 
grade  fitters,  then,  would  get  higher 
pay,  w’ould  have  their  diplomas  framed 
and  hung  in  the  department,  and 
would  wear  some  special  insignia  to 
let  customers  know  that  the  store  cares 
enough  about  their  problems  to  have 
an  expert  always  on  hand. 


Bringing  the  customers  in 


Coordination  and  imagination  bring  results  —  in  ads, 
in  windows,  in  interior  displays  all  over  the  store 


I^EPARTMENT  stores  this  past  sea- 
son  have  developed  some  interest¬ 
ing  new  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
reminding  the  customer  that  her  too, 
too  solid  Hesh  can  be  persuaded  to  fol¬ 
low  the  current  fashions  in  contours. 
.And  the  corset  industry  itself  seems  to 
have  discovered  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  help  the  buyer  get  windows  is 
to  provide  materials  and  ideas  that 
will  appeal  to  the  display  manager’s 
imagination  but  will  not  limit  him. 

Warner’s  advertising  in  Vogue,  for 
instance,  has  inspired  many  stores  to 
do  windows  that  feature  name-de- 
‘  signed  ready-to-wear  together  with  the 
appropriate  foundation  garment.  (And 
in  some  cases,  with  a  Warner-supplied 
background  illustration  of  the  period 
costume  that  supplied  inspiration  for 
the  current  fashion.)  Nfaidenform’s 
dream  ads  have  inspired  windows  that 
reproduce  the  national  ads;  they  have 
also  provided  a  springboard  for  retail 
ads  that  give  the  dream  idea  a  local 
twist.  Hecht’s,  Washington,  had  the 
dream  girl  scaling  the  monument; 

so 


•Macy’s,  New  York,  had  her  dreaming 
of  taking  top  honors  in  a  back-to- 
school  ad;  Kerr’s,  Oklahoma  City,  let 
her  dream  of  a  million  dollar  sale  at 
the  store,  only  to  be  told  by  her  analyst 
that  “it  wasn’t  Kinsey,  it  wasn’t  whim- 
sey,’’  but  a  real  sale. 

Colors,  Corsets,  Cosmetics.  Promotions 
that  tie  corsets  to  fashion  colors  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  successful.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Jonasson’s  featured  Dresden  blue,  and 
the  corset  end  of  the  promotion  re¬ 
quired  garments  to  be  dyed  in  that 
color  and  displayed  on  forms  painted 
to  match.  For  good  measure,  news¬ 
paper  ads  carried  touches  of  blue. 

A  new  twist  on  the  color  idea  is  to 
tie  it  to  a  color  name  used  by  a  per¬ 
fume  or  cosmetics  item,  and  to  combine 
the  pulling  power  of  cosmetics  promo¬ 
tions  with  that  of  corset,  apparel,  and 
accessories.  Chandler’s,  Boston,  had 
Mona  Lisa  foundations  dyed  for  a  tie- 
in  with  Lentheric’s  Red  Lilac  per¬ 
fume  in  the  spring;  other  stores,  also 
working  with  Mona  Lisa,  tied  to  Max 


Factor’s  Riding  Hood  Red.  Windows 
in  promotions  of  this  kind  are  usually 
traffic  stoppers,  especially  if  pterfume 
sprays  are  used.  Excitement  runs  high 
in  the  corset  department;  sales  of  the 
featured  garment  are  stimulated;  and 
the  cosmetics  item,  since  it  has  no  size 
or  figure-type  problem,  is  usually  a 
sell-out. 

Sometimes  a  new  and  different  medi¬ 
um  is  sufficiently  attention-getting  in 
itself  so  that  its  use  constitutes  strong 
promotion.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  May 
C!ompany  used  a  billboard  to  feature 
a  Peter  Pan  brassiere;  in  Providence, 
a  department  store’s  male  radio  com¬ 
mentator  found  himself  chatting  easily 
on  the  air  with  a  fashionist  for  a 
girdle  line. 

Promotional  Program.  Stunt  promo¬ 
tions  aren’t  always  necessary  or  even 
appropriate,  however— although  they 
do  inspire  the  store’s  advertising  and 
display  departments  to  do  wonderful 
things  for  the  corset  department.  The 
planned,  carefully  laid  out  program  of 
promotion  that  aims  for  a  special  mar¬ 
ket  also  has  its  place.  Functional  siqj- 
ports,  for  instance,  build  their  market 
effectively  by  working  closely  w'ith  doc- 
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Before  your  Comptroller  does  it  for  you,  take  your  soles  records  and  a  sharp  pencil 
and  figure  out  your  costs  and  net  profit  for  each  line  of  merchandise  you  carry. 

Don't  overlook  comparative  costs  per  brand  for  stock  space,  promotion,  selling, 
fitting,  alterations.  Don't  forget  mark-downs  or  closeouts  or  net  mark-ups. 

Determine  your  year's  profits  per  dollar  invested  for  each  brand. 

If  you  sell  Vassarettes,  we'll  leave  the  answers  to  you  as  to  which  brand  to  push 
—which  brand  gives  your  Department  the  highest  actual  profit. 
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tors  and  by  doing  the  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  tells  the  customer  how  they 
help  her. 

One  customer  who  has  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  an  increasing  number  of  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns  is  the  business 
woman.  Recently,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
of  Chicago  addressed  an  ad  to  her  that 
discussed  foundations  only,  and  that 
stressed  her  need  for  the  comfort  and 
good  figure  that  the  right  corseting 
would  g^ve  her  on  the  job.  Addressed 
to  the  *‘9  to  5  girl,”  the  ad  talked  of 
“new  Gossard  slimmers  that  go  out  of 
their  way  to  protect  the  working  girl” 
from  the  pinching,  poking  and  rubbing 
that  make  her  yank  off  a  girdle  as  soon 
as  she  gets  home.  To  remind  her  that 


the  girdle  she  puts  on  in  the  early 
morning  may  still  be  making  her  mis¬ 
erable  or  comfortable,  as  the  case  may 
be,  late  in  the  evening,  the  ad  suggests 
that  the  girdles  and  all-in-ones  are  for 
“day  shift,  night  shift,  overtime  on  the 
job.” 

Main  Floor  Spoco.  One  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  many  corset  buyers  have 
yearned  for  is  increasingly  becoming 
available  to  the  corset  department— a 
main  floor  outp>ost.  With  extremely 
stretchable  garments  to  offer,  some  of 
them  temptingly  packaged,  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  last  has  merchandise  it  can 
sell  over  the  counter  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science.  .\nd  now  that  these  feather¬ 


weight  garments  are  bought  by  all 
sizes  and  ages,  their  sales  potential  is 
big  enough  to  warrant  main  floor 
space.  (Even  without  main  floor  space, 
one  Fifth  Avenue  store  sold  100  dozen 
of  a  li^t  corselette  in  little  more  than 
a  weeki) 

Among  the  more  recent  outposts  is 
the  main  floor  counter  given  over  to  a 
$3.95  packaged  light  girdle  by  Tail¬ 
ored  Woman,  the  57th  Street  specialty 
shop.  Surrounded  by  p>erfume,  jewel¬ 
ry,  and  other  fashion  accessories,  the 
out{x>st  serves  a  double  function.  It 
brings  extra  business  and  it  encourages 
customers  to  come  up  to  the  regular 
corset  department  for  their  other  foun¬ 
dation  requirements.  {Continued) 


MULTIPtf-ITEM  ADS 

With  M  mony  kind*  •#  feundatieiit  from  which  to  cheoto,  tho  cuttomor  hat  moro  roaton  than  ovor  to  study  tho  tuggostions 
in  muHipIo  itom  corsot  odt.  In  tho  group  horo  it  o  lord  A  Taylor  ad  that  tuggottt  a  girdio  or  ollHn-ono  for  oach  flguro  prob- 
lorn— including  on  oN-in-ono  for  tho  lucky  woman  whoto  only  problom  it  a  fondnott  for  tooing  hor  clothot  look  just  right.  The 
Carton  Krio  Scott  od  oddrottot  tho  butinott  girl,  footuring  Gottard't  garments  for  all-doy  comfort.  The  I.  Magnin  goes  all-out 
for  Wamor  corsolettet  at  the  perfect  "foundation  for  tho  unbroken  line  of  the  figure  that  fashion  demands." 
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Those  new  corset  fashions 


'OIGGEST  excitement  in  the  corset 
market  is  what’s  happening  with 
all-in-ones.  What  has  been  practically 
a  spontaneous  demand  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  has  put  the  modern  version 
of  the  corselette  into  just  about  every 
line  but  those  that  carry  bras  only. 

It  used  to  be  that  an  all-in-one  pre¬ 
sented  a  difficult  stock-keeping  prob¬ 
lem  and  an  equally  difficult  fitting 
problem,  but  today  the  situation  is 
easier  on  both  counts.  So  much  elas¬ 
ticity  is  built  into  the  garments  that 
an  all-in-one  designed  for  an  average 
figure  can  adapt  to  many  variations. 
An  inexpensive  number  meant  to 
smooth  the  lines  of  a  young  figure  may 
be  worn  by  older  and  heavier  figures 
as  an  extra  garment;  it  will  stretch  to 
accommodate  large  hip  developments 
—even  though  it  may  do  little  to  con¬ 
trol  a  hip  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  all-in-ones  planned  with  below 
the  waist  bulges  in  mind  may  have 
elasticized  bras,  made  in  “B”  cup  sizes, 
but  with  enough  stretch  to  give  a  “C” 
cup  support,  and  to  cling  to  an  “.V’ 
cup  neatly. 

In  itself,  the  all-in-one  is  not  so  large 
a  sale  as  a  girdle  and  bra  of  compar¬ 
able  quality  would  be— if,  of  course, 
the  fitter  could  be  depended  upon  to 
sell  a  bra  to  each  girdle  customer,  and 
a  girdle  to  the  bra  shopper.  Where  a 
bra  and  girdle  together  might  repre¬ 


sent  a  $16  sale,  an  all-in-one  in  the 
same  line  would  be  $12.50,  but  it 
would  usually  be  an  extra  sale,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  bras  and  girdles  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  need  that  season.  More¬ 
over,  women  are  nonchalantly  buying 
all-in-ones  two  at  a  time— one  black, 
and  one  white.  At  $12.50  each,  at  $25 
each,  and  $37.50  each,  the  story  is  the 
same,  and  a  little  surprising  even  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  garment. 
Madame  tries  on  the  garment,  likes  the 
way  her  new  dresses  look  over  it,  and 
buys  a  second  one  then  or  later. 

Bra  Fashions.  In  the  brassiere  field, 
the  variety  of  new  types  is  almost  end¬ 
less.  The  strapless  numbers  have  been 
w'ith  us,  and  have  been  strong  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons,  but  they  are  getting  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  now  that  padded  vers¬ 
ions  are  coming  in.  Bodice  bras  and 
other  long  line  types  continue  import¬ 
ant,  with  all  dress  styles  seeming  to 
demand  a  smooth  midriff  this  season. 

Padding  and  stiffening  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  in  bras,  and  more 
widely  used.  These  days,  women  with 
“C”  cups  ask  for  padded  bras,  or  those 
stiffened  w'ith  foam  rubber  or  Pellon 
lining.  They  like  the  clean,  firm  lines 
they  get  with  pads  and  linings. 

Fabric  Variety.  Fabrics  in  bras,  and 
indeed  in  foundation  garments  gener¬ 


ally,  are  undergoing  a  change.  No 
longer  does  the  customer  demand  ny¬ 
lon  or  nothing.  The  natural  fibers  are 
in  the  ascendancy  right  now,  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  many  new  and  delightful  forms 
is  expected  to  dominate  the  Spring  and 
Summer  lines.  Lace  is  important,  and 
rayons  and  some  silks  are  being  used. 

Eye  appeal  is  a  factor  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  foundation  garments  today, 
and  the  industry  finds  customers  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  more  cheerfully  if  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  pretty.  Since  prettiness  in  a 
foundation  is  not  necessarily  synony¬ 
mous  with  fragility,  the  customer  looks 
for  and  finds  lace  on  some  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  girdles  and  all-in-ones,  or  hap¬ 
pily  pounces  on  new  plaid  girdles. 

Customer  demand  for  lightness  in 
foundation  garments  evidences  itself 
in  many  ways— the  interest  shown  by 
heavier  and  older  women  in  feather¬ 
weight  garments  designed  for  young 
figures,  for  instance,  or  the  quick  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  girdles  that  control  and 
support  the  figure  through  the  use  of 
fabric  and  elastic,  without  boning. 

Packaging.  Cute  little  packaged  gir¬ 
dles  continue  to  attract  attention,  f)iit 
in  some  quarters  interest  in  packaging 
is  on  the  wane.  Where  competition  be- 
tw'een  brands  is  keen,  and  where  there 
is  no  question  of  solving  a  difficult  fit¬ 
ting  problem,  the  customer  tends  to 
get  value  conscious,  and  some  brands 
prefer  to  put  the  cost  of  the  package 
into  the  merchandise  and  let  it  take 
its  chances  on  its  own  merits.  From 
the  buyer’s  viewpoint,  the  packaged 
stock  often  gets  more  display  space 
than  it  deserves:  or  the  boxes  get 
opened  and  messed  up  by  customers 
seeking  to  help  themselves:  or  the  left¬ 
overs  of  a  packaged  number  fail  to 
get  integrated  into  the  regular  stock 
and  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in 
the  dejjartment’s  inventory.  .Some  re¬ 
sources  are  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  customer 
wouldn’t  be  happier  with  a  better 
value,  and  the  store  with  a  different 
form  of  selling  aid,  if  the  package  were 
dispensed  w'ith. 


MAIN  FLOOR  BUSINESS 

In  til*  Tailornd  Woman,  Now  York,  Jontzon't  pottage  stamp  girdle  gets  a  main  floor  counter,  to  pick 
up  volumo  for  the  corset  department  and  remind  customers  to  go  upstairs  for  other  foundation  needs. 
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Treasurer  and  Controller,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 


chandise  invoices,  which  of  course 
make  up  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  work. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


to  secure  as  many  as  20  individual 
totals.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain 
the  actual  details  is  to  give  a  step  by 
step  outline  of  the  procedure  for  mer- 


r^HE  much  repeated  phrase  that 

“mechanization  means  efficiency” 
is,  in  my  opinion,  all  too  often  un¬ 
true.  While  it  is  generally  safe  to 
assume  machines  will  do  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  job  than  pen  and  ink,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  most  efficient 
methods  are  in  effect  simply  because 
machines  of  some  kind  are  used. 

Nowhere  is  this  point  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  Accounts  Payable 
work  of  a  department  store.  One  may 
have  adding  machines,  calculating  ma¬ 
chines,  posting  machines,  check-writ¬ 
ing  machines— and  so  on  almost  w'ith- 
out  end— yet  still  lack  a  thoroughly 
efficient  operation. 

.Adoption  of  a  unit  plan  for  our 
Accounts  Payable  work  has  not  only 
cut  our  number  of  Itookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines— and  operators— from  three  to 
two,  but  at  the  same  time  has  elimi¬ 
nated  all  separate  “pre-listing”  work. 
The  two  new  machines  do  the  whole 
job,  easily  handling  a  volume  of  more 
than  11,000  invoices  a  month. 

This  is  truly  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  previous  system  was  a 
gootl  one,  too.  We  had  three  type¬ 
writer-bookkeeping  machines  on  a 
standard  “dual  plan”  of  operation,  and 
it  worked  well.  We  were  very  definitely 
“up  to  date.”  But  when  the  Unit  Plan 
came  along,  it  was  felt  that  our  old 
system  was  no  longer  the  most  efficient 
iiuKle  of  operation  available.  Events 
have  proved  that  thinking  to  be  cor- 


'miss 


The  New  System.  ^Ve  use  two  National 
“Class  31”  machines,  which  have  the 
capabilities  needed  for  this  system. 
By  “splitting  the  keyboard”  right  and 
left  on  this  equipment,  it  is  jxjssible 


Voucher  Chock  and  Doportmontol  Journal  in  four  soctioni  art  prtporod  timultoneously  on  the 
machinot.  Invoices  come  directly  to  the  machines,  without  havine  been  pre-listed.  "Pre-listing" 
is  accomplished  on  a  tape  at  the  left  side  of  machine  (not  Wiown)  at  the  same  time  that  vouchers 
are  posted. 


Invoices  are  sorted  by  department, 
and  come  directly  to  the  "Class  31” 
machines,  ivithout  having  been  pre¬ 
listed.  The  operator  processes  each 
one  as  follows: 

On  a  four-inch  wide  listing  tape 
running  through  left  side  of  machine: 

1.  Inserts  Retail  Price,  using  left 
side  of  keyboard. 

2.  Inserts  Cost,  left  side  of  keyboard. 

3.  Inserts  Discount,  left  side  of  key¬ 
board. 

4.  Inserts  previous  balance,  if  any 
(either  debit  or  credit),  using  left 
side  of  keyboard. 

By  doing  this,  she  has  accomplished 
the  pre-listing  operation  for  that  one 
invoice.  The  retail  price,  cost,  dis¬ 
count  and  old  balance  have  added  into 
the  left  side  of  separate  totals  on  the 
machine.  The  machine  then  automat¬ 
ically  tabulates  to  the  Journal  (see 
illustration).  Operator  enters: 

5.  Purchase  order  number. 

6.  Receiving  number. 

7.  Markon. 

8.  Retail,  on  right  side  of  keyboard. 

These  print  on  voucher  portion  of 

check  (carbon  through  to  journal): 

9.  Department  number  and  invoice 
number  (date  prints  automat¬ 
ically). 

10.  Amount  of  invoice  (cost)  on  right 
side  of  keyboard. 

11.  Discount,  on  right  side  of  key¬ 
board. 

12.  Old  balance  (if  any),  right  side 
of  keyboard. 

Machine  prints  net  amount  due 

vendor  automatically  and  accumulates 

it  in  a  total,  carriage  opens  and  check 


is  repositioned  for  typing  vendor’s 
name  and  address.  Retail,  cost,  dis¬ 
count  and  old  balance  automatically 
accumulate  in  the  right  side  of  the 
same  totals  that  were  used  to  pick  up 
these  figures  on  the  left  side  as  a  pre¬ 
listing  operation. 

If  the  voucher  is  to  be  retained  and 
held  for  later  payment,  the  machine 
locks  at  the  "Net  Amount”  column 
on  the  voucher  check;  the  operator 
then  depresses  a  button  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  causes  the  amount  due  to 
add  into  a  separate  control  total  for 
held  checks.  Actually  there  are  two 
buttons:  one  for  debit  and  one  for 
credit  balance;  so  that  they  can  be 
separately  controlled. 

Daily  Journal  for  Each  Department. 

After  all  invoices  have  been  recorded 
for  one  department,  totals  are  cleared 
on  the  journal  sheet  and  it  is  removed 
from  the  machine.  Notice  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  forms  that  the  journal  is  in 
four  copies— Buyer’s  File,  Orders  and 
Invoices,  .\ccounts  Payable  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

As  totals  are  cleared  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  journal,  they  are  also  cleared  on 
a  "department  clearing  sheet,”  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  machine  just  before  clear¬ 
ing.  The  previous  balances  to  date  are 
then  “picked  up”  (from  the  clearing 
sheet)  and  the  machine  automatically 
prints  the  new  balances  to  date— for 
Retail,  Cost  and  Discount— on  the  de¬ 
partment  clearing  sheet  only.  This 
clearing  sheet  (not  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion)  is  used  to  carry  the  totals  today 
and  to  date  for  each  department  so 


that  all  to  date  totals  by  departments 
are  available  immediately  on  closing 
date. 

Proof.  Since  the  retail,  cost,  discount 
and  other  deduction  figures  are  picked 
up  first  on  the  left  side  of  a  total  (for 
each  one),  and  are  then  picked  up  on 
the  right  side  of  the  same  respective 
totals  as  the  voucher  and  journal  are 
written,  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
these  totals  must  agree  when  they  are 
cleared. 

Flexibility  of  Operation.  Notice  that 
we  can  either  pay  a  voucher  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  hold  the  balance  for  future 
payment.  The  machine  also  gives  us 
separate  control  totals  for  paid  bal¬ 
ances,  held  credit  balances,  and  debit 
balances.  We  of  course  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  entry  to  each  control,  from  our 
machine  totals,  every  day. 

The  very  essence  of  the  value  of 
machine  accounting  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  related  records  are  made  at 
one  time,  instead  of  in  separate  opera¬ 
tions,  as  under  a  pen  and  ink  system. 
When  you  reach  the  point  where  all 
related  records  are  prepared  simultan¬ 
eously,  and  all  addition,  subtracting, 
balance  figuring  and  journal  totaling 
are  accomplished  automatically,  you 
have  attained  the  final  goal  of  all  ac¬ 
counting  machine  applications. 

And  that  is  just  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Unit  Plan  for  Accounts 
Payable.  The  saving  in  time  and 
money  in  converting  from  a  dual  plan 
may  almost  be  considered  an  inherent 
part  of  the  Unit  Plan  itself. 
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Hian  11,000  invoico*  a  month,  including  oil  "pro-li«ting"  work. 


December,  1953 


Convention  Roundup 


It's  less  than  a  month  away  now  —  NRDGA's  43rd  Annual 
Convention,  which  brings  thousands  oi  retailers  into  New 
York  ior  lour  days  oi  planning,  iniormotion-swopping  and 
general  get-together.  The  dates,  again:  January  11  to  14;  the 
place.  The  Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  Hotel  reservations  should 
be  made  at  once,  ii  you  haven't  got  them  already,  and  any 
delay  in  making  reservations  ior  the  banquet  (Thursday,  Jon. 
14)  may  lead  to  disappointment.  Below,  we  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  additions  to  the  session  programs  that  have  been 
made  since  the  iirst  program  was  published  last  month. 


GOIDWATER 


HOUSER 


and  the  slate  of  speakers  has  been  increased 
to  30  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Edward  F . 
Howrey ,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  will  address  the  general  merchandising 
session  (Thurs.,  Jan.  14.)  Herbert  R.  Scull. 
vice  president  of  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  will  speak 
at  the  same  session  on  how  to  merchandise  to 
young  customers,  and  Paul  Freyd  of  Paul  Freyd 
Associates  will  talk  about  Successful  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Mail  Order  Selling. 

At  the  ready-to-wear  session  (Mon.,  Jan. 

11)  the  symposium  on  earlier  market  showings 
will  include  as  speakers  Jules  Wareck,  vice 
president  of  Burlington  Mills,  and  Lawrence 
Marcus ,  vice  president  of  Neiman-Marcus.  Sey¬ 
mour  Teich,  vice  president  of  L.  Bamberger  k 
Co. ,  will  talk  on  back-to-school  merchandising. 

At  the  piece  goods  session  (Tues.,  Jan. 

12)  Richard  A.  Reilly,  merchandise  manager. 
The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  will  discuss 
Effective  Systems  of  Control  and  Rea  Seeger, 
fashion  editor  of  The  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
talk  on  fashion  approaches. 

M.  K.  Katz,  senior  merchandise  manager, 
Gimbel's  New  York,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Smallwares  and  Accessories  Group,  will 
chairman  the  session  on  street  floor  business. 
Bernard  W.  Smith,  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Kirby  Block,  will  cover  The  Place  of 
Private  Brands  in  Street  Floor  Merchandising. 

At  the  session  devoted  to  self-selection 
problems  and  opportunities  (Thurs.,  Jan.  14) 
James  Pickering,  vice  president  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  k  Co.,  Inc.  will  tell  how  to  Merchandise 
for  Self-Selection — a  wery  basic  matter,  not 
yet  sufficiently  studied  by  department  stores. 
This  self-selection  session  is  a  joint  affair 
of  the  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion,  Store 
Management  and  Visual  Merchandising  groups. 

At  the  Knitted  Fabrics  Institute's  fashion 


MANUFACTURER'S  EXCISE  TAX.  Congress  will  be 
in  session  by  the  time  of  the  convention,  and 
one  of  its  problems  will  be  whether  to  accept 
or  turn  down  proposals  for  a  national  manufac¬ 
turer's  excise.  In  a  debate  at  a  Controllers' 
Congress  session  (Wed.,  Jan.  13)  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  is  cam¬ 
paigning  for  this  tax,  will  be  represented  by 
Dr.  Harley  Lutz,  the  N.  A.  M.  's  tax  consultant. 
E.  C.  Stephenson  will  represent  the  NRDGA,  in 
opposition  to  the  tax.  A  congressional  point 
of  view  will  be  presented  by  Congressman  Noah 
M.  Mason  of  Illinois. 


MEYERS 


STEPHfNSON 


Show  and  luncheon  (Thurs,,  Jan.  14)  Max  Thai. 
president  of  the  Institute,  will  preside,  and 
Wade  Me Cargo.  NRDGA  president,  will  speak. 

Selma  F.  Sabel.  research  director  of  the 
Cavendish  Trading  Corporation,  will  speak  at 
the  men's  wear  session  (Thurs.,  Jan.  14)  on 
the  topic,  Basic  Stocks  Build  Better  Profits. 
Emphasis  on  basic  stock  maintenance,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  noticeable  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

TIIE  NEW  M.O.R.  The  Controller's  Congress  de¬ 
votes  a  whole  session  (Wed.,  Jan.  13)  to  the 
new  system  of  analyzing  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Manual  of  Departmental 
Merchandise  Content.  The  new  departmental 
breakdowns  will  be  the  basis  of  the  1954  M.O.R. 
This  session  is  intended  for  store  principals, 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers.  Speakers  are 
Gail  Grant,  president,  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.  ; 
Walter  Link,  merchandise  manager,  J.  N.  Adam 
Company;  ^  A^  Dukes,  controller,  B.  Lowen- 
stein  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  Sam  Flanel,  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.  At  the  Personnel  Group's 
session  on  Executive  Development  (Mon.,  Jan. 

11)  the  speaker  panel  is  completed  by  William 
Kushnick  of  the  American  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  the  topic.  Industry's  Experience 
in  Developing  Executives. 

At  the  session  on  employee  relations 
(Tues.,  Jan.  12)  Philip  R.  Rodgers ,  NLRB  mem¬ 
ber  scheduled  to  talk  on  Administering  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act .  will  be  joined  by  the  NLRB 
chairman,  Guy  Palmer ,  who  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience.  At  the  same  session. 
Management ' s  Stake  in  Employee  Benefits  will 
be  the  topic  of  Harry  G.  Waltner .  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey). 

The  sales  training  session  (Tues.,  Jan. 

12)  has  two  new  topics.  They  are  Maki^  Sales 
Checks  Legible,  which  will  be  handled  by 
Shirley  E.  Buettner.  training  director.  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr ;  and  Demon  Return,  by  Olivia 
Graham,  training  director,  J.  W.  Robinson  &  Co. 

STORE  ORGANIZATION.  All  the  possible  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  change  in  the  basic  organization 


structure  of  retailing  will  be  studied  at  a 
Store  Management  Group  session  (Wed.,  Jan.  13). 
This  will  be  chairmanned  by  ^  C^  Oram,  vice 
president  for  operations  and  research.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corporation.  Marvin 
Bower,  managing  director,  McKinsey  &  Co. ,  will 
speak  on  the  basic  requirements  of  good  or¬ 
ganization.  Strengthening  retail  selling 
supervision  through  The  Department  Manager 
Approach  will  be  discussed  by  Thomas  F.  O'Neil. 
superintendent  of  selling  service,  Macy's  New 
York ;  and  through  The  Two-Pyramid  Approach  by 
P.  W^  Schaefer,  vice  president  and  general 
operating  manager,  Burdine's,  Inc. 

BRANCH  STORES.  Chairman  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  session  on  branch  stores  (Wed., 
Jan.  13)  will  be  Robert  E.  Ljj^  Johnson,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  merchandising  and  branch 
stores.  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Discussion  will 
be  handled  by  a  panel ;  William  M.  Loman,  ser¬ 
vice  director.  The  Hecht  Co.  ;  Gerald  McCarthy. 
vice  president  and  controller,  B.  Gertz,  Inc. 
and  Ralph  W^  Smith,  vice  president  and  general 
superintendent,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Two  D.  E.  sessions 
are  on  the  program  (morning  and  afternoon, 
Thurs.,  Jan.  14).  Speakers  will  be  J.  E. 
Powers,  district  supervisor,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Wesley  E.  Scott ,  D.  E.  director  for 
Philadelphia's  public  schools  ;  Mrs.  Marguerite 
W.  Packer.  Wilmington's  city  coordinator ;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Burgess  of  the  Wool  Bureau,  and  ^  Earl 
Thompson.  San  Francisco's  coordinator.  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  two  sessions  will  be  M^  ^  DeBenning, 
Oklahoma  state  supervisor,  and  Samuel  W. 
Caplan,  Pennsylvania  state  supervisor. 

SALES  PROMOTION.  Speakers  on  New  Markets  and 
How  to  Get  Them  (Wed.,  Jan.  13)  now  include 
Gertrude  Brooks  Dixon,  home  furnishings  editor, 
American  Home,  speaking  on  the  do-it-yourself 
trend ;  and  Joseph  B.  Elliott ,  vice  president , 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  on  Promoting 
Through  Color  TV.  Gordon  K.  Greenfield,  pres¬ 
ident  of  City  Stores,  will  present  a  special 
address  at  the  seminar  session  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion  (Tues.,  Jan.  13). 
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Entrance  to 
S^kac€m«'At«>t 
NRDGA  Exhibit 


SpAcetHO^ten.  SpAeema4tex 
Island  Unit  for  Toys  Wall  Section 


it’s  that*  time  again 


^  Time  to  learn  improved  merchandising  methods.  Like 
the  way  Spae€maAte>t  ups  profits  by  lifting  sales  and  lower¬ 
ing  total  installation  costs  .  .  .  Like  the  way  S/kaeemttaUA 
gives  you  more  selling  area  and  your  customers  more  buy¬ 
ing  area.  Like  the  way  SpacemoAte*  parts  can  be  adjusted 
for  merchandise  switches  and  seasonal  changes. 

You’ll  like  the  way  SpAcemAAtvi  outperforms  other  mer¬ 
chandising  equipment. 


^Time  to  see  the 

Visual  Merchandising  Exhibit  at  the. . . 

NRDGA  CONVENTION  -JANUARY  11-14 

STATLER  HOTEL  ...  THE  BOSTON  ROOM 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  in  New  York,  visit 

RHC’s  New  York  Showroom 
225  W. 34th  St.,Room  1107 
Phone:  LOngacre  4-6958 

Whether  at  our  New  York  Show¬ 
room  or  RHC’s  NRDGA  Head¬ 
quarters,  our  representatives  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  your  mer¬ 
chandising  problems. 

If  you  don’t  get  to  N.  Y.,  write 
for  free  SpAcemnAtw  Cata¬ 
log.  Write  Dept.  S-12. 


REFLECTOR  HARDWARE  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

WESTERN  AVENUE  AT  22ND  PLACE  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 


About  Fabrics 


Service 


SELECTING  AND  SELLING  FELT  FABRICS 


pELT  has  become  an  increasingly 

popular  apparel  fabric  today  and 
enjoys  a  wide  demand  in  skirts,  jump¬ 
ers,  vests,  boleros,  jackets  and  similar 
ready-to-wear;  it  is  even  attracting  a 
brisk  over-the-counter  piece  goods 
business. 

With  ordinary  care,  felt  garments 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  serviceable. 
It  is  generally  known  that  felt  is  a  non- 
woven  type  of  fabric  and  therefore 
does  not  have  as  much  wear  strength 
as  woven  or  knitted  goods.  Both  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  consumers, 
however,  appreciate  the  lower  wear 
strength  characteristic  of  felt  and  there 
hasn’t  been  too  much  difficulty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  aspect  of  its  serviceability. 

Shrinkage.  The  principal  cause  for 
consumer  complaint  has  been  shrink¬ 
age.  Recently,  the  Felt  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Drycleaning  published  a  state¬ 
ment  warning  against  any  laundering 
or  wet  cleaning  of  their  products.  Dry- 
cleaning  is  the  only  satisfac  tory  meth¬ 
od  of  cleaning  felt,  and  it  is  a  method 
that  recommends  itself  also  because  of 
the  color  fastness  properties  of  many 
felts. 

Some  manufacturers  of  felt  garments 
have  been  careful  to  label  their  prod¬ 
ucts  with  a  warning  against  steam 
pressing  and  laundering,  and  recom¬ 
mending  drycleaning.  This  is  good  ad¬ 
vice  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
many  drycleaners  w'ill  nevertheless  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
dimensional  stability  of  felt  apparel. 

Shrinkage  of  felt  can  occur  even 
in  drycleaning  unless  spf":ial  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken.  The  type  of  shrinkage 
involved  is  not  related  in  any  way  to 
the  felting  properties  of  wool.  It  is 
simply  a  relaxation  of  the  fabric  or 
recovery  from  the  stretching  it  receives 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  Such 
relaxation  occurs  most  readily  in  the 


presence  of  steam  or  in  tumble  drying 
in  the  drycleaning  process.  Dryclean¬ 
ers  must  therefore  be  careful  to  mini¬ 
mize  mechanical  action  and  the  use  of 
moisture  as  much  as  possible  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  felt  fabric’s  tendency  to  relax. 

Production  Factors.  The  Felt  Associa¬ 
tion  has  said  that  it  is  looking  into  the 
problem  of  shrinkage  to  find  a  suitable 
means  of  control  in  manufacture.  Cer¬ 
tain  production  factors  peculiar  to  felt 
processing,  however,  greatly  limit  the 
steps  that  can  be  taken. 

Felt  is  made  by  utilizing  the  felting 
or  matting  properties  of  wool.  When 
subjected  to  heat,  moisture  and  me¬ 
chanical  agitation,  the  wool  fibers  en¬ 
twine  themselves  into  a  mass  that  has 
resistance  to  separation.  The  more  of 
this  action  that  is  applied  to  the  fibers, 
the  more  dense  the  mass  becomes  and 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  separate  or 
pull  it  apart. 

Combinations  of  Fibers.  Thus  by  care¬ 
fully  guiding  a  loose,  random  batting 
of  wool  fibers  through  a  series  of  pro¬ 
cesses  which  mat  them  firmly  together, 
a  felt  cloth  having  a  non-woven  struc¬ 
ture  is  produced.  Felting  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  combinations  of  wool 
and  such  non-felting  fibers  as  cotton 
and  rayon.  The  most  popular  felt 
blends  in  the  apparel  field  today  are 
30  per  cent  cotton  or  rayon.  In  a  two- 
color  mixture  which  has  been  popular, 
the  fiber  ratio  has  been  35  per  cent 
wool  and  65  per  cent  rayon.  In  this 
blend,  the  fibers  are  cross-dyed  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  has  been  promoted  in  some 
instances  as  “iridescent”  felt. 

Felt  fabrics  may  be  classified  into 
two  types.  One  is  “crosser  carded”  and 
the  other  is  “straight  carded.”  Nearly 
all  .American  felt  produced  is  of  the 
first  type.  This  is  significant,  since 
crosser  felt  has  good  tensile  strength  in 
both  directions  of  the  fabric,  whereas 


the  straight  carded  variety  produced 
abroad  lacks  strength  in  the  width  di¬ 
rection  of  the  goods. 

Carding  is  an  operation  all  staple 
fibers  must  go  through  in  preparation 
for  their  manufacture  into  cloth.  This 
is  done  on  a  carding  machine  which 
performs  a  kind  of  rotary  brushing 
action  that  arranges  the  fibers  parallel 
to  each  other  and  in  a  continuous,  very 
soft,  almost  weightless  layer.  For  wov¬ 
en  or  knitted  cloths,  the  layer  is  divid¬ 
ed  and  drawn  and  twisted  in  a  series 
of  operations  known  as  spinning.  In 
felt  manufacture,  the  layers  are  placed 
one  on  top  of  another  to  form  a  wide, 
thick  blanket  and  fed  into  a  hardening 
machine. 

Crosser  Felts.  When  crosser  felts  are 
made,  the  layers  are  arranged  with  the 
carded  fibers  running  both  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  in  the  blanket  as  it  is 
prepared  for  hardening.  With  the  fib¬ 
ers  thus  set  up  for  entwining  in  both 
directions  of  the  fabric,  strength  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  both  the  width  and  the  length 
of  the  finished  product.  In  straight 
carded  felts,  the  crosswise  strength  is 
not  very  great.  Thus,  in  apparel  goods 
where  strength  is  important,  the  cros¬ 
ser  felts  are  more  desirable. 

On  the  hardening  table,  the  blanket 
of  fibers  is  passed  through  hardening 
platens  and  is  vigorously  agitated  in 
the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
cause  the  fibers  to  begin  the  felting  or 
entwining  process.  When  the  blanket 
has  been  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  handling,  the  process  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  roughly  washing  it  in  hot 
water  and  soap.  This  is  called  fulling, 
a  shrinkage  action  to  which  even  wov¬ 
en  woolen  and  worsted  constructions 
are  subjected  in  order  to  obtain  de¬ 
sired  fabric  properties. 

From  this  point  on,  the  felt  is 
scoured,  dyed,  dried,  sheered,  pressed 
and  framed  out  to  the  finished  width. 
The  standard  finished  width  of  felt 
cloths  is  72  inches,  just  twice  the  width 
of  many  woven  goods  constructions. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  20) 


Philadelphia.  Performances  began  the 
Saturday  after  Thanksgiving,  and  con¬ 
tinue  daily  through  December  21. 
Some  of  the  audience  have  had  their 
requests  for  tickets  (free)  in  the  hands 
of  the  store  since  last  summer.  .  .  . 
Gimbf-l's,  New  York,  has  eight  live 
“reindeer”  on  its  toy  floor,  each  in  its 
own  hay-filled  stall.  They  aren’t  real 
reindeer,  but  smaller  English  fallow 
^  ,  which  take  more  kindly  to  the 
store’s  steam-heated  interior.  .  .  . 
Abraham  8c  Straus,  Brooklyn,  brought 
television’s  ‘‘Ding  Dong  Lady”  to  its 
Toyland  on  November  14.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  the  toys,  books  and  records  she 
sponsors,  she  received  children  (pre¬ 
school  age  only)  and  their  parents  in 
groups  of  250.  .  .  .  Browning  King, 
men’s  furnishing  chain  in  New  York, 
offers  women  customers  a  gift  consult¬ 
ant  service  to  help  in  selections  and, 
it  is  hoped,  reduce  post-Christmas  re¬ 
turns.  The  consultant  is  a  “Miss  Santa 
Claus,”  who  has  had  three  weeks  of 
intensive  training  (and  who  also  sells 
gift  certificates). 

Crime  Prevention.  There  has  been  a 
sharp  revival  recently  of  retail  concern 
about  shoplifting,  fraud  and  bad  check 
passing.  Gordon  W.  Gray,  manager  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  Cleveland,  re¬ 
minds  retailers  that  they  can  cooperate 
to  good  purpose  in  crime  prevention. 
An  outstanding  example  of  such  co¬ 


operation  is  Cleveland’s  Crime  Clinic, 
Inc.  It  was  started  21  years  ago  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  260  men 
whose  jobs  are  in  the  field  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  protection.  They  have 
semi-monthly  meetings;  the  exchange 
of  information  is  practical  and  the 
contacts  are  valuable.  For  example, 
the  report  of  a  department  store  theft 
made  at  one  of  these  meetings  resulted 
in  a  check  of  shipments  by  the  express 
company  representative  and  led  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  merchandise  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  thieves.  The  Cleveland 
Retail  Merchants  Board  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  work  of  this  group  since  its 
founding.  Contacts  have  been  expand¬ 
ing  nationally  and  internationally, 
since  local  members  retain  their  mem¬ 
bership  even  when  they  move  away; 
and  the  Cleveland  group  is  generous 
in  helping  other  communities  to  set  up 
similar  organizations. 

New  Record  Layout  at  Lit's.  The 

phonograph  record  department  at  Lit 
Brothers’  main  store  in  Philadelphia 
has  undergone  a  rearrangement  in 
layout  and  hxturing  that  has  produced 
“a  great  increase”  in  sales  for  the  short 
time  it  has  been  in  operation.  Key  to 
the  new  setup  are  specially  designed 
racks  that  hold  and  display  a  large 
selection  of  Long  Playing  and  Extend¬ 
ed  Play  records.  Because  they  can  be 
approached  from  all  sides  by  the  cus¬ 


tomer  and  carry  a  complete  selling 
stock,  the  new  fixtures  represent  an 
improvement  over  the  traditional  rack- 
against-the-wall  arrangement.  The 
neat,  well-lighted  and  movable  racks 
allow  the  customer  to  see  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  entire  stock  while  browsing 
about,  make  full  use  of  the  colorful 
record  packaging  to  induce  buying, 
and  free  the  department’s  salespeople 
from  the  necessity  of  staying  with  one 
customer  at  a  time.  The  new  self-selec¬ 
tion  fixtures  are  custom  built,  follow¬ 
ing  conferences  between  Charles  Boyer, 
record  department  buyer,  and  the 
local  RCA  Victor  distributors. 

Small  Store,  Big  Publicity.  Public  re¬ 
lations  and  product  promotion  were 
effectively  combined  by  the  Bee  Hive 
Department  Store,  Patchogue,  N.  Y., 
last  month.  On  Thanksgiving  Day, 
the  store,  in  cooperation  with  CBS- 
Columbia  Receivers,  spionsored  the  en¬ 
tire  day’s  programming  on  the  local 
radio  station  to  raise  funds  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  hospital  in  the  community. 
Listeners  were  urged  to  phone  in 
pledges;  as  each  phone  call  was  re¬ 
ceived  the  donor’s  name  was  dropped 
in  a  box.  From  these  names  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  Columbia  TV  set  was  to  be 
drawn.  There  were  no  commercials 
but  the  store  name  and  the  name  of  the 
TV  set  received  frequent  mention  as 
sponsors  of  a  public-spirited  program. 
Drawing  for  the  set  took  place  two 
weeks  later  in  front  of  the  store.  In 
the  interval  the  set  was  on  display  in 
the  local  hotel  lobby  and  in  the  local 
movie  theater.  Bernard  Seigfried  of 
The  Bee  Hive  comments:  “Tying  in 
with  a  public-spirited  project  gave 
more  publicity  to  the  store  and  to  the 
TV  brand  name  than  a  modest  budget 
could  possibly  buy.” 

Modernized  Notions.  Gimbels,  New 
York,  remodeled  its  notions  depart¬ 
ment,  planned  for  self-selection  and 
quick  service.  Merchandise  has  been 
reorganized  into  related  groups  and 
categories  within  each  group.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Closet  Accessories  Section 
has  separate  fixtures  for  different  ma¬ 
terials:  plastic,  chintz,  wood,  etc.  Pastel 
colored  pogboards  show  assortment 
displays.  In  the  cutlery  section,  reserve 
stock  is  located  beneath  the  velvet  plac¬ 
ards  on  which  the  items  are  displayed. 
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Sates  Promatian  Calendar 


February  is  a  month  of  varied  retail  events.  Low  in 
the  number  of  business  days,  it  is  also  low  on  the 
annual  sales  curve.  The  typical  department  store 
does  just  slightly  over  six  per  cent  of  its  annual  vol¬ 
ume  in  February.  There  are  only  23  shopping  days, 
including  four  Saturdays  and  three  Mondays,  as  in 
1953.  However,  there  are  many  retail  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  during  the  month.  For  example,  furniture  and 
other  home  furnishings,  major  appliances  and  woolen 
dress  goods  are  all  comparatively  strong. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


There  is  one  bright  spot  which  is  growing  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  tool— Valentine's  Day  business.  Coming  as  it 
does  midway  between  the  Christmas  gift  season  and 
Easter  fashion  sales,  it  is  a  logical  date  to  offer  gift 
merchandise  at  regular  markup.  This  is  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  wth  the  usual  sales  flavor  of  February  with  its 
clearances  and  other  low-markup  offerings.  There  are 
many  merchants  who  believe  that  Valentine's  Day 
may  outstrip  Mother's  or  Father's  Day  at  some  point 
in  the  future. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  YOUR  VALENTINE  CAMPAIGN:  CITY-WIDE 


Many  cities  are  hirning  the  Valentine  season  into  a  city-wide  event.  The 
starting  point  is  with  the  retail  merchant’s  association.  Their  experts  are 
skilled  in  such  community  projects  as  Christmas  activities,  dollar  days. 
Mother’s  Day,  etc.  They  know  how  to  organize  the  stores  and  other  city 
industries  into  an  all-out  program. 

Included  are  such  publicity-getting  possibilities  as: 


1.  A  Miss  Valentine  contest.  Divide 
this  contest  into  separate  entries 
from  schools,  women’s  clubs,  vari¬ 
ous  industries,  etc. 


2.  A  contest  on  the  oldest  and 
longest-married  couple.  The  win¬ 
ners  could  be  feted  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  etc. 


3.  A  contest  on  the  liest  Valentine’s 
Day  letter  from  a  man  to  a  woman 
or  a  woman  to  a  man.  Select  big 
name  judges  for  the  contest,  includ¬ 
ing  an  educator,  a  minister  and  an 
editor.  Have  the  Mayor  make  the 
official  awards  which  could  be  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  or  contributed  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  latter  prize,  by  the 
way,  gives  you  a  chance  to  promote 
any  “his-and-her”  items  you  may 
have  for  sale. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  YOUR  VALENTINE  CAMPAIGN:  STORE-WIDE 

Inside  the  department  store,  a  successful  Valentine’s  Day  promotion,  like 
any  other,  demands  strong  organization  at  all  levels.  If  you  decide  on  sign- 
toppers,  for  instance,  make  sure  every  section  head  knoxvs  what  they’re 
doing  on  his  counters;  go  a  step  further  and  make  him  part  of  the  promo¬ 
tion.  Ask  him  for  his  oivn  idem  on  decorations. 


OTHER  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  FEBRUARY 

Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birth¬ 
days  give  you  a  chance  to  do 
a  sound  institutional  message  in 
newspapers  and  windows.  Lent 
begins  on  Ash  Wednesday,  March 
3rd.  Easter  Sunday  is  April  18. 
Ready  fashion  plans  now. 

Check  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Budgeting  Planning  Calendar 
for  these  and  other  opportunities. 


1.  Create  a  Valentine’s  Day  gift 
advisor  and  give  her  an  appropriate 
name.  Perhaps  you  want  to  name 
her  after  the  store  itself.  Dress  her 
in  an  appropriate  red  dress.  Make 
sure  that  she  knows  all  the  gift  items 


carried  in  the  store.  Create  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  advertising  about 
your  gift  advisor.  Show'  her  picture, 
perhaps  with  store  officials,  celebri¬ 
ties  or  customers.  Explain  the  serv¬ 
ice  that  she  performs. 
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2.  Advertise  and  promote  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  for  Valentine’s  Day. 

3.  Secure  celebrities  from  your  city 
to  make  public  appearances.  Have 
them  buy  their  Valentine’s  gifts. 
Release  advance  stories  on  what 
they  l)ought. 

4.  (ireate  sjaecial  departments  or 
counters  for  children.  Remember 
the  children  don’t  have  so  much 
money.  Help  them  with  sjjecial 
counters  where  they  can  secure  in- 
exfjensive  gifts. 

5.  Cireate  deparnnents  or  counters 
with  gifts  at  special  prices.  One 
section  could  be  gifts  at  $2.50,  an¬ 
other  at  S5.00  and  so  on.  Many 
jjeople  have  just  so  much  money 
to  spend.  This  method  will  help 
them  solve  their  gift  problems. 

6.  Cireate  a  special  gift  wrapping 
service  and  advertise  it.  Everyone 
likes  to  receive  and  give  attractively 
wrapped  packages.  .Arrange  this 
special  service,  even  if  you  have  to 
charge  a  small  fee  for  it. 

7.  Consider  a  special  night  open¬ 
ing  for  Valentine’s  Day  shoppers. 
This  is  the  way  to  capture  those 
|)eople  who  are  too  busy  to  shop 
by  day. 

8.  Offer  your  credit  service  on  gifts 
that  are  high-priced.  This  could  be 
the  opportunity  for  a  humorous  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  your  credit  depart¬ 
ment  showing  that  they  are  in  love 
with  Blank  Store’s  customers. 

9.  Consider  Valentine’s  Day  let¬ 
ters,  folders  and  advertisements  to 
your  customers.  Remind  them  that 
you  consider  them  your  Valentine. 

10.  Offer  speedy  and  last  minute 
delivery  service.  Indicate  that  all 
gifts  will  be  delivered  before  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day. 

11.  Run  institutional  advertising. 
Explain  why  you  are  the  gift  store. 
Explain  all  the  services  you  offer 
your  customers  and  how  you  make 
it  easy  to  shop  for  their  Valentine 
gifts. 


This  bookie 

should  be  in  the  files 
of  every  retail  store 


it  tells  what 
you  should 
know  about 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
DESIGNING  SERVICE 


SEND 

FOR 

YOUR 

REE 

COPY- 


You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  new  booklet, 
whatever  your  remodeling  or  rebuilding 
plans  are,  or  might  be.  It’s  sm  excellent 
source  book  for  that  day  when  you  will 
want  help  in  remodeling  a  department, 
a  floor  or  rebuilding  your  entire  store. 

Included  in  this  booklet  are: 

•  Many  ideas  of  how  our  service  can 
help  your  store  earn  more  profits. 

•  Full  details  on  what  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  from  Grand  Rapids  Designing 
Service  to  help  you  put  these  ideas 
to  work  in  your  store. 

•  Many  illustrations  of  new  and  re¬ 
modeled  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

•  A  complete  listing  of  our  branch 
offices  to  help  you  get  this  service 
quickly  when  needed. 


Address  Dept.  SI  2 

Write  today  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  7,  MICHIGAN 
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Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
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BOOKS 

ELECTRONICS:  NEW  HORIZON 
IN  RETAILING.  By  Julian  E.  Edi¬ 
son,  Lester  S.  Morse,  Richard  A. 
Pizitz  and  George  Stemlieb.  A.  E.  R. 
Associates,  6450  Cecil  Avenue,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo.  $10;  94  pp. 

^rwiHERE  have  been  few  people 
who  understand  both  retailing 
and  electronics  sufficiently  so  as  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  one  to  the  other.” 
This  is  what  the  authors  say,  and  they 
sf>eak  truly.  But  they  have  themselves 
now  made  it  possible  for  anyone  who 
understands  retailing  to  grasp  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  electronics  in  this  held, 
and  they  have  presented  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  report  so  far  avail¬ 
able  in  one  place  of:  (1)  punched  card 
systems  and  the  specihc  uses  to  which 
they  are  now  being  put  in  department 
and  chain  stores;  (2)  recent  advances 
in  punched  card  procedures,  utilizing 
electronics;  (3)  the  pioneering  of  the 
A.  M.  C.,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 


Rich’s  and  B.  Altman  &  Co.  in  apply¬ 
ing  an  electronic  system  without  cards 
to  unit  control,  inventory-taking,  and 
basic  stock  merchandising;  and  (4)  the 
electronic  systems  and  equipment  now 
available  from  or  being  developed  by 
Remington  Rand,  Dennison,  I.  B.  M., 
EMAC  Central  Records,  A.  Kimball 
Company,  Underwood,  R.  C.  A.,  Na¬ 
tional  Cash,  E.  S.  MacDonald,  Com¬ 
puter  Research  Corp.  and  others. 

This  study  must  be  recommended, 
with  no  reservations,  to  anyone  who 
cares  specihcally  about  more  efficient 
merchandising  and  generally  about 
greater  sp>eed  and  economy  throughout 
the  retail  op)eration.  The  chapters  on 
punched  card  electro-mechanical  sys¬ 
tems  give  complete  details  about  unit 
control,  automatic  reorder  and  sales 
audit  procedures  in  such  department 
stores  and  chains  as  Goldblatt’s,  Ohr- 
bach’s,  S.  Klein,  Sears  Roebuck  and 
others.  The  authors  have  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  comparative  costs  of  man¬ 
ual  and  punched  card  systems  in  two 


HARVEST  JUBILEE  PROMOTION  DOUBLED 
VOLUME  AT  SKINNER-CHAMBERLAIN 


Last  month  Skinner-Chamberlain  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  staged 
a  six-day  Harvest  Jubilee  promotion,  built  chiefly  around  4-H 
Club  activities.  Traffic  from  the  store’s  farm  trade  area  brought 
a  large  number  of  people  “who  had  not  been  in  our  store  before,” 
said  Albert  Skinner,  president.  The  promotion,  tied-up  with  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming  magazine,  was  built  around  45  events,  with  dozens 
of  4-H  girls  participating.  The  store  also  put  on  a  Homemaker’s 
Clinic,  with  representatives  of  leading  carpet  firms  cooperating. 
Agriculture  Extension  Service  people  in  the  area  also  helped  in 
the  arrangements.  The  4-H  events  included  demonstrations  of 
sewing,  cooking  and  table  setting.  (Crowds  in  the  picture  above 
are  watching  a  4-H  girl  show  off  her  cooking  ability.)  Promotion 
included  radio  spot  announcements  and  newspaper  advertising 
listing  the  schedule  of  events.  Successful  Farming  provided  dis¬ 
play  materials  and  personnel  for  the  promotion. 


unidentified  chain  operations,  as  well 
as  costs  and  savings  involved  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  all  kinds  of  speed  systems. 
Moving  on  to  electronic  systems  that 
function  without  punched  cards,  they 
describe  the  all-electronic  Magnefilc 
used  to  provide  instantaneous  inven¬ 
tory  information  in  J.  L.  Hudson’s 
furniture  department,  and  the  Magne- 
files  of  wider  application  designed  for 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  and  Rich’s.  Finally, 
they  bring  up  to  date  all  the  develop 
ments  now  in  process  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  equipment  manufacturers,  analyz¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  each  for  retail  needs. 

This  mass  of  information  is  well  co¬ 
ordinated  and  simply  presented,  with 
an  intelligent  appraisal  of  each  system. 

The  study  concludes  by  making  this 
important  point:  punched  card  sys¬ 
tems,  electronic  systems  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  two  can  and  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  information-handling  pro¬ 
cedures  of  stores.  Their  development 
has  been  longer  delayed  than  it  should 
have  been,  partly  because  of  the  lack 
of  standardization  in  record  keeping. 
Uniformity  of  system  has  been  lacking, 
not  only  between  stores  but  within  a 
single  store.  NRDGA’s  current  work 
in  production  unit  accounting  will 
help  to  improve  this  situation.  The 
next  most  important  need  is  that  re¬ 
tailers  take  more  initiative  in  analyz¬ 
ing  and  stating  their  needs  to  the 
equipment  manufacturers.  “This  is 
imperative,”  the  report  says,  “for  many 
other  industries  will  be  competing 
with  retailers  to  see  who  will  be  first  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  electronic  con¬ 
trol  techniques.” 

This  impressive  study  is  the  work  of 
four  students  at  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
who  worked  on  it  for  a  year  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair.  It  is  evident  that  they  secured 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation  from 
dozens  of  retailers  and  manufacturers. 

PEOPLE 

Egil  E.  Krogh  has  been  named 
president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  appointment  to 
be  effective  January  1.  E.  Wili.ard 
Dennis,  president  of  Sibley’s  since 
1949,  becomes  chairman  of  the  board, 
succeeding  Louis  W.  Johnson,  who 
now  becomes  honorary  chairman. 
Krogh  has  been  vice  president  and 
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general  manager  of  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son.  Seattle,  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
a  div  isional  vice  president  of  Marshall 
Field  SL*  Co.  At  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
CoR.NFLius  J.  Byrne,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager,  has  been  named 
general  merchandise  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 

T.  V.  Houser,  vice  chairman  of  the 
boani  of  Sears  Roebuck,  will  become 
chairman  u{K>n  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  scheduled  for  next 
April. 

At  Crews- Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,- 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Floyd  H.  Crews  be¬ 
comes  president  and  general  manager, 
succeeding  the  late  Ira  K.  Young. 

Robert  L.  Schuss  leaves  Sanger 
Bros.,  Inc.  of  Dallas  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  succeeding  Harry  W.  Schacter, 
who  resigned  recently  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  furniture  manufacturing 
company.  Schuss  hua  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  merchandise  manager  of 
Sanger’s,  a  Federated  store.  Kaufman- 
Straus  is  a  unit  of  Caty  Stores. 

Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller  realigned  some 
merchandising  responsibilities,  the 
bulk  of  them  going  to  Louts  Leipziger, 
divisional  merchandise  manager.  The 
change  was  made  at  the  request  of 
Sam  Falk,  vice  president  and  division¬ 
al  merchandise  manager,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  merchandise  men’s  wear  and 
furnishings  and  supervise  infants’  and 
children’s  wear.  (Charles  Baer  has 
Iteen  appointed  assistant  merchandise 
manager  of  the  infants’  and  children’s 
departments  and  J.  A.  Baer  II  has 
been  appointed  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  fashion  accessory 
departments.  The  changes  become 
effective  February  1. 

With  the  announcement  of  its  plan 
to  erect  a  $20  million-volume  branch 
in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  Macy’s 
New  York  appointed  Edward  J.  Pal¬ 
mer  to  work  on  branch  store  develop¬ 
ment  plans.  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  named 
Thomas  M.  Green  to  a  similar  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  corporation.  At  the  same 
time,  Arnold  Mayo  was  appointed  at 
Bamberger’s  to  work  on  branch  store 
development. 

Lee  W.  Court,  display  manager  of 
Filene’s,  Boston,  resigns  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1  to  establish  his  own  consultant 
service  for  store  planning,  display  and 
promotion. 


MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Hobby  Month  Poster.  April  is  Nation¬ 
al  Hobby  Month,  devoted  to  featuring 
arts  and  crafts,  model  building,  gar¬ 
dening,  and  photography,  each  hobby 
to  take  the  spotlight  for  a  week.  Poster 
for  this  year,  available  from  the 
Hobby  Guild  of  .\merica,  550  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  36,  features  the 
1954  incxlel  family,  each  member  of 
which  has  a  hobby;  for  contrast,  a 
dour,  hands-folded  group  represents 
the  190-1  norm.  Slogan  for  the  1954 
month  will  lie  “Have  Fun  With  A  Do 
It  V’ourself  Hobby.” 

Cotton  Week,  May  10-15.  Unusually 
wide  retail  observance  is  expected  of 
National  Cotton  W’eek  in  1954,  accord¬ 
ing  to  officials  of  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Coi'NCiL,  who  base  their  estimates 
on  advance  contacts  with  key  buying 
offices  and  retailers  and  on  response  to 
early  promotional  mailings. 

Show  Calendar.  The  hrst  of  a  series 
of  semi-annual  Main  Floor  Accessor¬ 
ies  shows  is  scheduled  for  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York,  January  10 
through  14.  .  .  .  In  Los  Angeles,  an¬ 
other  first  will  be  the  National  Patio 
&  Barbeci  E  Show,  January  24  through 
29,  at  that  city’s  Biltmore  Hotel.  .  .  . 
The  CALIFORNIA  Gift  Show  will  take 
place  in  Los  .Angeles  also  January  24- 
29.  in  the  Biltmore,  the  .Alexandria, 
Merchauclise  Mart,  Brack  Shops,  and 
iiicliviclual  showrooms.  .  .  .  The  Bilt¬ 
more  Hotel  in  Los  .Angeles  will  also 
accommodate  the  California  Lamp  &: 
Picture  Show,  January  31 -February  4, 
and  the  CIalifornia  Corset,  Brassiere 
SI;  Lingerie  Show,  February  7-10. 

Consumer  Price  Index.  Those  who 
want  to  know  how  a  cost-of-living  in¬ 
dex  is  compiled  will  find  a  simple  ex¬ 
planation  in  “.A  Layman’s  Guide  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,”  a  34-page 
illustrated  booklet  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Copies 
can  be  purchased  at  20  cents  each  from 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau. 

More  on  Simplified  Selling.  .A  forum 
on  techniques  of  simplified  selling  is 
announced  for  February  10,  at  the 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  with  registra¬ 
tion  being  handled  by  the  Chicago 


Retail  Merchants  Association.  Co¬ 
operating  also  are:  Illinois  Federation 
of  Retail  Associations,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Juvenile  Dealers  Organize.  A  new 

association  for  retailers  of  juvenile 
hard  or  soft  goods  announces  its  first 
national  meeting  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  6,  1954,  at 
7:30  P.  M.  For  reservations,  write  the 
National  .Association  of  Juvenile 
Retailers,  55  East  Washington,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Temporary  chairman 
of  the  new  group  is  Rudy  Buetow  of 
Milwaukee. 

Fire  Prevention  Show.  A  45-minute 
show,  “Play  For  Your  Life,”  is  booked 
for  groups  without  charge  by  Liberty 
MiTirAL  Fire  Insurance  Company,  to 
acquaint  people  with  steps  they  should 
take  to  prevent  fire  in  the  home  and 
to  escape  if  it  should  occur.  The  same 
company  also  offers  a  pamphlet  of  the 
same  name  and  covering  the  same 
ground.  To  obtain  either  the  show  or 
the  pamphlets,  address  the  company’s 
office  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17. 

New  Carpet  Ad  Approach.  Floor  cov¬ 
erings  manufacturers,  through  the 
Carpet  Institute,  have  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
an  industry-wide  advertising  approach 
that  will  stress  to  consumers  the 
warmth,  cpiiet  and  beauty  of  carpeting. 
It  is  believed  that  such  reason-why 
advertising  will  do  more  to  stimulate 
buying  than  the  present  stress  on  styles 
and  lirand  names. 

Sewing  Contest  Goes  Annual.  .After 
receiving  5,200  accredited  entries  in  its 
“Sew  for  September”  contest.  Parent’s 
Magazine  announces  that  the  contest 
will  be  held  annually  hereafter.  Con¬ 
testants  make  and  accessorize  children’s 
garments  for  back-to-school  wear.  In 
the  1953  contest,  1,200  sewing  machine 
stores  and  33  major  department  stores 
served  as  contest  headquarters. 

Window  Contest  Winners.  First  prize 
in  the  department  store  group  for  the 
best  window  display  entered  in  the 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  Con¬ 
test  this  year  was  won  by  Walker 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  a 
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special  award  was  won  by  Fred  Was¬ 
sail,  the  store’s  display  director,  for 
the  window  reflecting  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  and  artistry.  Second  prize 
in  the  department  store  group  was  won 
by  M.  E.  Blatt  Co.,  Atlantic  City, 
New  jersey:  third  prize,  by  the  Pak- 
sons-Soi;ders  Co.,  Cdarksburg,  VV.  Va. 


Social  Socurily 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 


ed  on  a  pair  of  10-inch  rubber-tired 
wheels  at  the  hack,  with  a  .S-inch  rub¬ 
ber-tired  caster  under  the  hose  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  front.  Manufacturer  states 
that  much  of  the  usual  vacuum  noise 
is  smothered  by  generous  use  of  rublier 
mountings  and  by  full  enclosure  of  the 
motor,  plus  design  features  that  cjuiet 
the  air  stream.  .Swivel  attachments  on 
the  cleaning  tooK  the  maker  points 
out,  add  to  maneuverability  and  ease 
of  use. 


Low-Cost  Precipitron.  A  new  low-cost 
electronic  air-cleaning  unit,  the  PX 
Precipitron,  is  announced  by  West- 
iNGHOi’SE  Corporation  —  .Sturtevant 
Division,  200  Readville  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  Boston  36,  Massachusetts.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  the  unit  is  a  push-button  meth¬ 
od  of  spray-washing  the  collected  dirt 
from  the  unit  with  hot  water.  The 
same  heater  that  sprays  the  water  then 
travels  over  the  cells  again  and  applies 
adhesive  oil.  which  binds  collected  dirt  Point  of  Purchase  Aids.  Shipjiing  con- 

and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  next  wash.  tainer  and  self-selection  counter  dis¬ 

play  are  combined  in  Cluett  Peabody’s 
new  Arrow  bow-tie  carton.  Cover  of 
the  carton  folds  under  to  form  an  easel; 
slots  hold  the  12  individually  carded 
ties  in  place;  the  entire  selection  is 
visible  at  a  glance,  and  the  customer 
can  remove  the  tie  he  wants.  The  new 
carton  is  part  of  a  redesign  program 
carried  out  for  Cluett  Peabody  by 
Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.,  ship¬ 
ping  container  manufacturer.  Folding 
boxes  have  been  substituted  for  set-up 
boxes  for  all  the  Cluett  Peabody  men’s 
Booklet  on  Package  Ties.  B.  H.  Bunn  apparel  lines.  Boxes  have  been  stand- 

CoMPANY,  7605  Vincennes  Avenue,  ardized  down  to  a  total  of  28,  from 

Chicago  20,  has  a  new  booklet  (Bulle-  the  previous  collection  of  100.  One  of 

tin  200)  available  that  describes  the  the  aims  has  been  to  make  the  pack- 

savings  in  labor  and  materials  made  ages  more  convenient  for  retail  stock- 

possible  by  its  automatic  package-tying  room  handling. 

machines.  Specific  figures  are  cited  to  .Another  Gair  combination  of  ship- 
show  that  the  machine  twine-ties  pack-  per  and  counter  display  unit  is  the 

ages  from  four  to  10  times  faster  than  three-drawer  carton  in  which  Manhat- 

an  expert  hand-tier  can.  tan  Shirt  Co.  now  packs  its  assorted 

men’s  handkerchiefs. 

Quiet  Heavy-Duty  Vacuum.  A  52-  Friedman  Bros.  8c  Son  have  a  rotat- 
pound  heavy-duty  vacuum  cleaner  ing  tie  rack,  created  by  Lawson  &  Law- 
which  features  cjiiiet  operation  is  an-  son,  Inc.,  that  holds  four  dozen  tie 

nounced  by  the  Hied  Floor  Machine  cards  in  an  area  about  12  inches  in 

Co.,  740  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  diameter.  Tie  cards  are  easily  removed 

Chicago  6,  Illinois.  Machine  is  mount-  and  replaced. 


shipping  contoinor  convorta  for  countor  dispioy. 


Measured  Water.  To  facilitate  dry- 
steam  pressing,  the  “Atomic  ^Vater 
Conditioner’’  unit  uses  plastic  coil  tub¬ 
ing  which  connects  to  ordinary  water 
outlets  and  is  said  to  deliver  measured 
amounts  of  filtered  water  under  con¬ 
stant  control  valve  pressure  directly  to 
the  pressing  iron.  Coil  changes  color 
when  in  need  of  replacing.  .Source: 
Reimers  Electric  .Appliance  Co., 
Inc.,  Clearbrook,  A^irginia. 


Handkorchioft  thippod  in  drawort. 


Four  doion  bow  tiot  in 
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bcioic.  Prcsitlent  Wade  McClargo  has 
logged  more  than  40,000  miles  on  Asso¬ 
ciation  business  this  year,  traveling 
through  the  South,  C^alifornia,  (>anada 
and  France.  Division  and  Group  mid¬ 
year  conventions  were  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  Cleveland,  New 
Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  first 
regional  clinic  was  held  at  Detroit.  It 
all  reflects  a  program  of  bringing  the 
NRDGA  closer  to  its  members  as  often 
as  is  practicable. 

I'liere  were  honors  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  also.  The  .American  Heritage 
Foundation  conferred  an  award  on  the 
N’RDG.A  for  its  efforts,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Raymond  Fogler,  retired 
president  of  W.  T.  Grant  &  Go.,  in  the 
Get-Out-The-V^ote  Campaign  in  1952. 
The  award  was  one  of  23  and  was  the 
only  one  given  to  a  retail  group.  .Stores 
magazine  received  commendation  for 
its  work  in  the  .same  campaign,  and  in 
March  it  received  an  award  for  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  in  the  nationwide 
Industrial  Marketing  competition. 

George  Hansen  of  Cdiandler  &:  Co., 
and  the  immediate  past  president  of 
NRDG.A,  received  an  honorary  LLD 
degree  from  Northeastern  University 
in  June  and  Charles  Nichols  of  G.  M. 
McKelvey  &  Company,  also  a  past 
president  of  the  .Association,  svas  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Arrivals  &  Departures.  For  NRDGA’s 
staff  in  New  York,  it  was  a  year  of 
change  and  reorganization  designed  to 
provide  faster  and  smoother  service  to 
members. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two 
vice  presidential  titles  were  estab¬ 
lished,  with  John  C.  Hazen  becoming 
V'ice  President  for  Government  .Affairs 


and  myself  becoming  Executive  V'ice 
President.  Rol>ert  J.  Mayer,  who  for¬ 
merly  combined  duties  as  Director  of 
Public  Relations  and  Member  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  relinquished  the  latter 
|JOsition  when  he  became  .Assistant  to 
the  Executive  V’ice  President.  Estelle 
Karpf,  who  was  assistant  manager  of 
the  Personnel  Group  since  1948,  took 
over  the  direction  of  NRDG.A’s  ex¬ 
panded  membership  program.  Replac¬ 
ing  her  as  assistant  manager  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  is  V'ivian  .Mousselet. 

.Albert  V.  Federle,  Jr.,  is  the  new 
staff  Legal  Counsel,  replacing  Leonard 
Rovins,  who  has  returned  to  private 
practice.  .At  Stores  magazine,  John  C. 
Doorty  is  the  new  .Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  succeeding  H.  O.  Bell  upon  the 
latter’s  retirement.  .Agnes  Revie,  mem¬ 
bership  assistant,  retired  after  40  years 
of  service  to  the  .Association. 

THE  COMMITTEES 

HIS  year,  NRDG.A  members  filled 
over  450  places  on  the  Association’s 
various  committees.  The  Committee 
on  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Economy  claimed  200  of  this  number 
for  its  big  project;  the  remaining  250 
seats  were  on  the  20-odd  permanent 
and  temporary  committees  which  con¬ 
duct  studies  and  offer  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  NRDG.A  activities.  Regard¬ 
less  of  its  size  or  title,  each  committee 
represents  the  generous  contribution 
of  time  and  energy  by  NRDG.A  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  whole  .Association  owes 
these  men  its  thanks. 

Taxation  and  LIFO.  Under  a  new  chair¬ 
man,  E.  C.  Stephenson  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  this  com¬ 
mittee  helped  formulate  NRDGA  pol¬ 


icy  on  a  host  of  Federal  revenue  meas¬ 
ures  during  1953.  Its  work  on  the 
Federal  .Sales  Tax  issue  culminated  in 
the  launching,  last  September,  of  a 
campaign  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
meaning  and  dangers  of  such  a  tax, 
particularly  when  it  is  levied  in  the 
form  of  a  manufacturer’s  excise.  .A 
pamphlet  is  presently  being  prepared 
that  outlines  the  hidden  nature  of  a 
manufacturer’s  excise  tax  and  details 
the  pyramiding  of  such  a  tax  before  it 
is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  will  be  distributed  through 
stores  in  January,  when  the  sales  tax 
issue  is  to  come  before  Congress. 

Last  June,  the  Taxation  Committee 
evolved  a  general  tax  policy  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Directors.  Here  are  its 
major  points: 

(1)  The  NRDGA  is  opposed  to  all 
excise  taxes  except  those  historically 
levied  on  liquor  and  tobacco. 

(2)  Legislation  which  will  permit 
the  use  of  LIFO  at  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower,  as  a  basis  for  in¬ 
ventory  valuation  by  retailers,  is 
strongly  urged. 

(3)  In  respect  to  corporate  taxes, 
the  NRDG.A  is  opposed  to  the  excess 
profits  tax  but,  due  to  the  budget  defi¬ 
cit,  it  supported  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  it  to  the  end  of  1953. 
The  NRDGA  also  opposes  double  tax¬ 
ation  of  dividends,  whether  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  or  corporate  income 
level,  as  well  as  the  two  per  cent  penal¬ 
ty  tax  on  corporate  consolidated  tax 
returns.  It  advocates  that  research 
costs  be  deductible  from  gross  income 
and  that  contribution  allowances  be 
increased  for  corporations  as  they  were 
for  individuals. 

(4)  The  NRDGA  is  in  favor  of  a 
set  of  standard  depreciation  rules  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  part  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue’s  tax  code, 
these  rules  to  allow  more  leeway  to  the 
taxpayer  in  determining  depreciation 
rates. 

(5)  The  NRDGA  supports  reason¬ 
able  allowances  in  computing  jjersonal 
income  taxes  for  the  dependency  ex¬ 
penses  of  working  women. 

Social  Security.  Because  it  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  into  effect  automatically 
on  January  1,  1954,  the  raise  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  per  cent  in  the 
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rate  of  collection  for  Federal  Old  Age 
and  Survivor’s  Insurance  is  being  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Association,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report. 
In  addition  to  advocating  this  immed¬ 
iate  “freeze”  in  Social  Security  rates, 
the  Association  is  awaiting  hearings  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Curtis 
sub-committee,  which  is  presently 
studying  the  whole  OASI  program. 
NRDGA’s  Social  Security  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  R. 
Findley,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  formu¬ 
lated  a  policy  in  1952  for  the  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  program  and  will  present  it 
to  the  sub-committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

That  policy,  as  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors,  proposes  that  the  OASI 
program  mature  immediately  and  that 
its  benefits  be  paid  on  a  pay-as-we-go 
basis  out  of  current  taxation. 

Vendor  Relations.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice 
president  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores  and  the  May  Company,  gave  up 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee 
when  he  was  named  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  executive  committee  last 
January.  His  long  stewardship  was 
taken  over  by  Ben  R.  Gordon,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  who  was  equally  vigorous  in  con¬ 
ducting  committee  affairs  this  year. 

.Maintaining  historic  cash  discounts 
in  all  industries  and  alerting  buyers  to 
the  necessity  of  holding  such  discounts 
remained  the  most  important  item  on 
the  Vendor  Relations  agenda  in  1953. 
It  was  brought  out  on  many  occasions 
during  the  year  that  the  department 
store’s  first  line  of  defense  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  the  buyer,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  buyer  has  not  been  sufficiently 
educated  to  the  importance  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts  to  the  store  as  a  whole.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  at  committee 
meetings  that  the  buyer  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  more  alert  in  getting  and  keen¬ 
ing  discounts  if  he  receives  the  proper 
credit  and  is  made  to  feel  personally 
responsible  for  it. 

Round  table  conferences  between 
retailers  and  manufacturers  were  held 
that  covered  a  variety  of  problems. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  at  these 


meetings  were  size  standardization,  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  labeling,  govern¬ 
ment  controls,  excise  tax  pass-through, 
leturns  to  vendors  and,  again,  cash  dis¬ 
counts. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  the 
realm  of  establishing  standard  trade 
practices  through  the  years,  and  1953 
was  no  exception  in  this  respect.  Tw'o 
associations,  the  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Manufacturers  and  the  Clothing  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  adopted  NRDGA’s  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  this  year.  In  another 
instance,  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  went  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Clommission  to  present  the  retail  view¬ 
point  concerning  trade  practice  rules 
for  the  millinery  industry.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  statement  included  a  suggest¬ 
ion  that  FTC  intervention  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  and  that  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  arrange  for  self-regulation. 

Technical.  The  NRDG.Vs  Technical 
Committee,  headed  Ijy  Charles  W. 
Dorn,  director  of  research  at  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  made  two  signal  achieve¬ 
ments  during  1953  in  the  realm  of  fab¬ 
rics.  One,  reported  earlier,  was  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  .\ct  by  Congress  after  eight  years 
of  work  on  the  project  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  other  was  the  publication  of 
rayon  and  acetate  standards  by  the 
American  Standards  .Association,  con¬ 
cluding  a  three-year  project  sponsored 
by  the  NRDGA.  The  standards  pro¬ 
vide  a  set  of  51  end  use  characteristics 
of  fabrics  containing  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  rayon  or  acetate  fibers,  assur¬ 
ing  retailers  and  customers  that  an 
article  made  of  fabrics  conforming  to 
the  .ASA  specifications  will  give  ex¬ 
pected  serv’ice. 

Employee  Relations.  I'he  Association’s 
Employee  Relations  Committee  spent 
a  busy  year  in  1953,  conferring  with 
Congressmen  and  presenting  to  Con¬ 
gress  its  recommendations  on  amend¬ 
ing  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  This  work  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  retailers,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  department  store  industry 
is  unionized.  The  trend  is  decidedly 
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towards  unionization,  not  away,  and 
retailers  have  an  additional  resjjonsi- 
bility  to  their  country  as  a  whole  in 
striving  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  management-labor  dealings. 

Robert  J.  Doolan,  director  of  person¬ 
nel  for  Allied  Stores  and  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Employee  Relations  Clom- 
mittee,  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  l.abor 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  April  to  present 
the  Association’s  views.  Briefiv,  these 
were  his  points: 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  gootl  piece 
of  legislation  and  needs  but  little  re¬ 
vision.  It  does  need  impartial  admini¬ 
stration,  and  a  reconstitution  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
essential.  Specific  changes  or  clarifica¬ 
tions  in  the  .Act  should  be  made  to 
assure  free  and  secret  elections,  to  bar 
coercive  efforts  in  forcing  employer 
recognition  of  minority  unions,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  lockouts  as  legal  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  providing  they  do  not  defeat 
bona  fide  union  activities,  to  protect 
the  employer’s  right  to  free  speech,  to 
establish  more  explicitly  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  state  and  local  courts  in  labor 
cases,  and  to  eliminate  abuses  of  NLRB 
jirocesses  by  communist-dominated 
unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  retailing  opposes 
some  jrast  administrative  philosophies 
and  certain  amendments  to  the  .Act 
proposed  by  unions.  They  include  an 
attempt  to  establish  “extent  of  organ 
ization”  as  the  only  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  bargaining  units,  revival  of  second¬ 
ary  boycotts,  “pre-hearing”  elections 
that  sidestep  the  issues  determining 
the  legality  of  the  election  until  after 
it  has  been  held,  and  the  closed  shop. 

Beyond  these  specific  issues,  Doolan 
proposed  that  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  conduct  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  whole  trend  of  labor  union 
practices  and  labor  legislation  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon 
the  public  w'elfare. 

The  Administration  made  no  move 
towards  presenting  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Congress  on  Taft-Hartley  in 
1953,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  issue 
will  be  joined  in  the  coming  year. 
NRDGA’s  actions  in  preparing  a  de¬ 
tailed  stand  by  the  end  of  1952  received 
the  praise  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  who  commented  that  the 
Association  had  been  the  first  retail 
group  to  do  so. 

In  other  areas  of  employee  relations, 
the  committee  warned  retailers  to  be 
alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  special 
retail  exemption  in  Wage  and  Hours 
legislation  may  be  in  jeopardy  if  a 
move  to  raise  minimum  wages  to  fl.OO 
or  $1.25  an  hour  materializes.  Doolan 
also  emphasized  a  need  for  better  man¬ 
agement  public  relations  in  clearing 
up  the  erroneous  public  impression 
that  night  openings  mean  longer  work¬ 
ing  hours  for  department  store  em¬ 
ployees. 

Public  Relations.  Under  a  new  chair¬ 
man,  Jerome  E.  Klein,  public  relations 
director  for  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  submit¬ 
ted  a  set  of  three  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  retailing  is  well  aware  of  its 
place  in  the  public  eye  and  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  community.  The  most  am¬ 
bitious  project  listed  is  the  production 
of  a  sound  film  to  acquaint  customers, 
employees  and  students  with  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  retailing.  NRDGA 
is  seeking  the  financial  support  of  an 
outside  foundation  before  going  ahead 
with  the  work. 

Another  project  is  the  establishment 
of  a  community  relations  program  for 
use  by  retailers  in  their  own  localities, 
designed  to  more  fully  integrate  the 
department  store  in  the  activities  of  its 
community.  A  third  proposal  is  that  a 
public  relations  service  be  set  up  by 
the  Association  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  exchange  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  and  techniques  among 
member  stores. 

Other  Committees.  The  Membership 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Herbert  H.  Wilson,  president  of 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  re¬ 
vitalized  its  program  with  a  concen- 
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WITH  STEIN  ADD-A-SECnON  FINISHERS  TABLES 

These  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may 
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trated,  personal  campaign  on  the  part 
of  committee  members  and  NRDGA 
directors  to  contact  membership  pros¬ 
pects  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Sev¬ 
eral  brochures  were  sent  during  the 
year  to  prospects,  with  the  whole  ap¬ 
proach  on  a  more  informal  plane  than 
before.  Results  of  this  new  approach 
have  been  encouraging  thus  far. 

The  long-range  program  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  interest  of  young  people  in 
retailing  has  gone  on  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  NRDGA’s  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Committee.  Gilbert  Ward  is  its 
chairman.  The  committee’s  plaque 
went  to  a  JA  retail  group  in  Illinois 
this  year,  and  its  president  will  be  a 
guest  at  the  January  convention. 

Washington  Office.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Hazen,  vice  president  for 
government  affairs,  the  NRDGA’s 
Washington  office  has  had  a  busy  and 
protluctive  year.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  our  Washing¬ 
ton  efforts  in  1953  were  concerned  with 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  crucial 
issues  that  will  come  before  the  public 
in  1954.  In  this  respect,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before  that  retailers 


make  themselves  heard  by  keeping 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  in¬ 
formed  of  the  retail  viewpoint.  A 
growing  flow  of  communication  from 
retailers  to  their  legislators  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  make  the  task  of  our  office 
there  that  much  easier  and  will  do  the 
most  effective  job  of  stating  the  case 
for  retailing. 

Here  are  some  statistics  from  John 
Hazen: 

The  Washington  office  arranged  116 
interviews  for  NRDGA  members  in 
1953,  106  of  them  with  members  of 
Congress  and  10  with  government 
agencies.  Members  represented  the 
.\ssociation  in  34  days  of  hearings  that 
covered  15  different  topics  of  interest 
to  retailing.  Eleven  of  these  were  be¬ 
fore  Congressional  committees  and 
four  before  government  agencies.  On 
other  occasions,  NRDG.A  staff  heads 
consulted  with  agencies  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  an  informal  liasis,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  accomplished  a  great  deal.  As  for 
the  most  important  service  of  sponsor¬ 
ing  bills  for  consideration  by  Congress, 
the  NRDG.A’s  W’ashington  office  intro¬ 
duced  1 1  such  measures  during  the 
year. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

First  Vic*  Chairman:  FREDERICK  C.  STRODEl 
Th«  Fair,  Chicago 

Managor;  WILLIAM  BURSTON 


>T^HE  Merchandising  Division  this 
year  continued  the  rapid  re-growth 
it  enjoyed  in  1952,  strengthening  its 
various  affiliated  groups  and  embark¬ 
ing  on  several  projects  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  In  addition,  it  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Association’s  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Technical  Committees  and 
the  Retail  Fur  Council,  furnishing 
staff,  arranging  meetings  and  taking 
care  of  paper  work. 

To  tackle  specific  merchandise  prob¬ 
lems  effectively,  the  Division  is  organ¬ 
ized  into  groups,  following  the  usual 
departmental  arrangements  in  stores. 
These  affiliated  committees  include 
home  furnishings  and  major  appli¬ 
ances;  men’s  and  boys’  wear;  piece 
goods;  accessories  and  smallwares,  and 
ready-to-wear.  Each  group  strength¬ 
ened  itself  geographically  in  1953,  add¬ 


ing  members  who  afford  wider  regional 
representation. 

A  major  undertaking  in  each  of  the 
Division’s  affiliated  groups  this  year 
was  the  gathering  of  sales  volume  fig¬ 
ures  by  items  within  departments  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  new  classi¬ 
fications  to  be  used  in  the  1954  MOR 
report.  (See  Controllers’  Congress  re- 
p>ort,  page  52.) 

Ready-to-Wear.  Under  the  continuing 
chairmanship  of  Morris  Guberman, 
Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  dealt  with  both 
new  and  old  problems  in  1953.  In 
April,  it  participated  in  the  Self-Selec¬ 
tion  Packaging  and  Fixturing  Confer¬ 
ence  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions 
and  the  Store  Management  Group  in 
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an  endeavor  to  see  how  ready-to-wear 
sales  can  lx?  speeded. 

rite  recurring  question  of  market 
timing  also  appeared  on  the  Group’s 
schedule,  with  inter-industry  meetings 
Ijeing  held  to  discuss  the  better  suit 
and  coat  market.  Full  support  was 
given  to  arranging  later  market  open¬ 
ing  dates  in  that  field.  Prime  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  proposed  later  openings 
were  production  schedules  rather  than 
consumer  buying  habits.  More  meet¬ 
ings  have  lx;en  scheduled  with  dress 
manufacturers  in  order  to  get  mutual 
problems  aired  on  an  industry-wide 
basis. 

The  Ciroup  extended  its  wholeheart¬ 
ed  sup|x)rt  and  endorsement  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mercial  size  standards  for  women’s  and 
girls’  apparel  trades— both  outerwear 
and  underwear— when  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Spring.  When  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  manufacturers,  the  size 
standards  will  afford  considerable  sav¬ 
ings  by  reducing  the  number  of  returns 
by  stores  due  to  errors  in  sizes. 


Home  Furnishings  and  Major  Appli¬ 
ances.  Considerable  work  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Group  in  this  sensitive 
area  of  department  store  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Profits  were  the  sore  spot,  with 
margins  so  low  as  to  force  some  stores 
to  give  up  the  departments  and  others 
to  seriously  question  their  accounting 
and  selling  methods.  One  solution 
offered  by  W^illiam  Burston,  manager 
of  the  Merchandising  Division,  was  to 
use  the  dollar  contribution  method  of 
accounting,  rather  than  gross  margin 
percentage,  to  give  big  ticket  depart¬ 
ments  a  healthier  complexion.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  affected  selling  tech¬ 
nique:  The  Group  advised  top  man¬ 
agement  to  consider  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  for  floor  coverings  and  major  ap¬ 
pliances. 

The  latter  point  was  brought  out 
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with  emphasis  when  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Group  polled  member  stores 
early  in  the  year  to  discover  what  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  around  the  country  to 
keep  floor  coverings  departments 
profitable.  Fhe  Group’s  findings  in 
this  case  and  in  other  studies  brought 
out  the  over-all  imjxirtance  of  chang¬ 
ing  merchandising  methods  in  these 
departments  in  order  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  specialists. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Richard 
Wolfe  of  The  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  Buffalo, 
the  Group  also  investigated  furniture 
market  dates,  going  on  record  in  favor 
of  only  two  a  year— in  April  and  Octo¬ 
ber— and  eliminating  the  Southern 
market  week  as  being  superfluous. 

Other  studies  regarding  floor  cover¬ 
ings  included  a  survey  of  membership 
on  coded  cleaning  instructions  and  the 
scheduling  of  an  investigation  into  car- 
jiet  workroom  costs,  in  which  the  goal 
will  be  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  store-owned  and  contracted  carjx?t 
workrooms. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear.  Alteration 
costs  headed  the  list  of  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  \Vear 
Group  in  1953.  Under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  \V^alter  Channing,  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  the  Group  took 
a  stand  in  favor  of  a  true  cash  discount 
for  men’s  clothing  and  the  adoption 
of  charges  for  alterations  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  comparison  with  women’s 
wear  departments,  in  which  alterations 
are  charged  to  the  customer  and  dis¬ 
counts  are  given  by  manufacturers, 
showed  that  both  factors  are  bound 
closely  together  in  their  effect  upon 
the  department’s  gross  margin.  .\n  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  alteration  costs  and 
practices  in  department  store  men’s 
clothing  sections  was  made  by  the 
Group  in  February  by  means  of  a  sur¬ 
vey.  Of  the  responding  stores,  89  p>er 
cent  said  they  would  like  to  charge  for 


more  alterations  than  at  present. 

A  Men’s  Furnishings  Basic  .Stock  List 
was  compiled  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  from  lists  submitted  by 
stores  all  over  the  country.  It  includes 
j>rice  line  information  as  well  as  the 
most  popular  sellers  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  and  flags  “never-out”  items  as 
well.  The  Group  feels  a  “never-out” 
list  may  prove  even  more  important 
to  a  store  than  a  basic  stock  list,  and 
the  former  is  being  considered  for 
men’s  clothing. 

.Another  accomplishment  by  the 
Group  in  1953  w’as  the  inauguration 
of  a  study  of  sales  volume  percentages 
of  item  classifications  within  the  men’s 
clothing  department.  Item  sales  are 
compared  on  a  percentage  basis  with 
the  department’s  total  volume,  the 
tabulation  being  done  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  after  figures  are  gathered 
from  60  stores  every  two  months  by  the 
Merchandising  Division.  The  study 
will  be  on  a  continuing  basis,  afford¬ 
ing  to  contributing  stores  a  new  tool 
for  planning  and  comparing  in  men’s 
wear. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
held  meetings  throughout  the  year 
with  various  manufacturer  associations 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  launderability 
and  content  information  on  labels,  de¬ 
livery  dates  and  size  specifications  for 
s|X)rtswear. 

Piece  Goods.  Revisions  of  its  Spring 
and  Fall  Basic  Stock  Lists  were  made 
by  the  Piece  Goods  Group  under  the 
leadership  of  William  M.  Yorio,  Gim- 
bels.  New  York.  Recognition  of  the 
grow'ing  do-it-yourself  market  gives 
piece  goods  merchandising  a  new  im- 
jK)rtance  in  the  store  and  makes  up-to- 
date  assortments  a  must.  In  addition, 
a  survey  of  inventory  methods  in  the 
department  tvas  made  among  member 
stores  in  order  to  develop  the  most 
efficient  system  for  wider  use.  Unit 
control,  reorder  systems,  classification 
forms  and  the  use  of  cards  with  yard¬ 
age  tap)es  were  some  of  the  tools  for 
piece  goods  efficiency  that  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  evaluated  at  Group  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year. 

On  the  schedule  for  future  study  by 
the  Group  are  self-selection  fixtures  for 
the  piece  goods  department  offered*  by 
mills  and  fixture  manufacturers.  An¬ 
other  study  will  take  up  the  question 


of  location,  both  for  the  department 
and  for  selling  sections  within  it. 

Accessories  and  Smaiiwares.  A  survey 
of  stores  on  the  question  of  the  costs 
involved  in  handling  repairs  of  hand¬ 
bags,  umbrellas  and  costume  jewelry 
was  an  important  accomplishment  of 
the  Accessories  and  Smaiiwares  Ciroup 
in  1953.  When  the  results  were  tabu¬ 
lated,  it  was  found  that  the  actual  out- 
of-pocket  repair  costs  averaged  one  per 
cent  of  department  volume.  After  add¬ 
ing  the  costs  to  the  store  of  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  buyers,  stock  and  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  in  handling  such  repairs,  a  seri¬ 
ous  drain  on  departmental  profit  was 
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uncovered.  The  Group,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lawrence  Organ, 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
manufacturer  associations  at  which  the 
situation  was  aired.  Recommendations 
are  presently  being  worked  out  by  the 
Group,  with  vendor  cooperation,  in 
order  to  establish  a  set  of  procedures 
that  will  insure  customer  satisfaction 
with  repairs  while  cutting  down  the 
relatively  excessive  costs  to  the  store. 

.Another  survey  conducted  by  the 
.Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  re¬ 
lated  to  hat  bar  operations  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  110  replies  to  the  questionnaire, 
83  per  cent  reported  an  increase  in  hat 
bar  sales.  Many  stores  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  main  floor  location  in 
traffic  for  hat  bars,  reptorting  that  vol¬ 
ume  dropped  noticeably  when  the  hat 


bar  was  removed  to  another  location 
for  the  Christmas  selling  season. 

Retail  Fur  Council.  Much  time  was 
spent  by  the  Couiuil  early  in  1953  in 
clarifying  FTC  regulations  for  retail¬ 
ers  that  were  passed  late  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Frequent  meetings  involving 
ail  facets  of  the  fur  imlustry  were  held 
in  an  attenq)t  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  regulations  to  be  put  into  working 
operation.  Other  meetings  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  were  held 
to  clarify  some  of  the  details  surround¬ 
ing  the  fur  excise  tax. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Alfred 
B.  Cohen,  Kirby  Block  fe  Co.,  the 
Council  developed  and  published  a 
basic  stock  list  for  furs.  Seasonal  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  the  Council  enabled 
it  to  include  in  the  list  regional  indices 
of  best-selling  coat  lengths  and  styles. 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

ChairiMm;  WAITER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 
TIm  H*cht  Co.,  Wothington,  D.  C. 


Gonoral  Moiragor:  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 


I^VERSHADOWING  all  other  pro- 
jects  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
this  year  was  the  revision  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Expense  .Accounting  Manual.  In 
order  to  make  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  principles  applicable  to  re¬ 
tail  accounting,  drastic  and  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  entire  expense 
accounting  structure  are  necessary. 
This  important  work  is  scheduled  for 
final  completion  next  summer,  follow¬ 
ing  any  suggested  revisions  that  may  be 
made  on  a  preliminary  manual  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Congress’  Standardiza¬ 
tion  Committee  this  month.  The 
benefits  in  expense  control  that  retail^ 
ing  may  expect  from  the  adoption  of 
such  an  accounting  system  have  al¬ 
ready  been  well  publicized  and  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  imminent  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  production  unit  account¬ 
ing  project,  another  1953  work  project 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  its  place  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  limelight.  This  is  the  revision  of 
the  annual  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 


ating  Results  of  Departmentized  Stores 
to  accommodate  many  more  depart¬ 
mental  classifications  for  which  per¬ 
formance  figures  will  be  tabulated. 
The  1954  MOR  will  include  a  flexible 
variation  of  some  450  departments,  as 
compared  with  the  112  reported  on 
previously.  The  plans  and  procedures 
are  naturally  consistent  with  the  re¬ 
vised  Manual  of  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandise  Content  for  Departmentized 
Stores,  which  was  published  earlier  this 
year.  The  net  result  of  these  drastic 
changes  will  be  the  availability  to 
stores  of  a  finer,  more  flexible  and  more 
meaningful  comparison  of  perform¬ 
ance  figures.  The  .Association’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  coop>erated  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  varied  and  realistic  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  1953  included  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  Financial  and  Record  Keep¬ 
ing  Manual  for  Smaller  Stores,  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  NRDGA’s 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  which  specifi¬ 


cally  details  the  necessity  for  innovat¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  records  of  all 
types  for  smaller  stores.  A  majority  of 
.\RDGA  member  stores  are  in  this 
category,  and  many  do  not  have  a  con¬ 
trol  department  large  enough  to  set  up 
all  the  record  keeping  systems  so  im¬ 
portant  to  efficient  management. 

-Also  in  1953,  the  Controllers’  C'.on- 
gtess  revised  manuals  on  budgctarv 
procedures  and  inventory  methods. 

.Aside  from  these  specific  projects, 
the  Congress  did  considerable  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  tax  matters.  A  long  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Bureau  finally  resulted 
in  the  latter’s  acceptance  of  tax  returns  ■ 
based  on  LIFO  for  specialty  stores.  In  ! 
another  case,  the  Bureau  issued  a  rul-  \ 
ing  discriminating  against  employees  ! 
of  firms  with  self-insured  disability  i 
plans.  Benefits  received  by  such  em-  i 
ployees  were  regarded  as  subject  to  nor-  | 
mal  tax  rates,  contrary  to  the  tax-free  ‘ 
benefits  received  by  employees  of  firms  ! 
placing  their  disability  insurance  with  ' 
insurance  companies  or  state  funds.  | 
After  a  hearing,  the  Controllers’  Con-  j 
gress  succeeded  in  having  the  Bureau  i 
modify  its  order,  eliminating  the  dis¬ 
crimination  provided  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Internal  Revenue  approves  self- 
insurance  plans  in  advance. 

•A  proposal  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  to  revise  excise  tax  report¬ 
ing  regulations  in  regard  to  returned 
goods,  which  would  have  placed  an  im¬ 
possible  burden  upon  retailers,  was 
withdrawn  after  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  protested  and  a  meeting  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  President  Wade  McCargo  and 
Taxation  Committee  Chairman  E.  C. 
Stephenson  was  held. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  provided 
staff  help  for  the  important  work  of  the  | 
-Association’s  Taxation  and  Social  Se-  ‘ 
curity  Committees  during  the  year, 
and  also  worked  with  a  committee  on 
a  projected  revision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Price  Index,  which 
will  be  based  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  new  Departmental  Merchandise  I 
Content  Manual.  The  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  pre¬ 
sented  seminars  on  merchandise  j)lan- 
ning  and  control  and  pension  plan¬ 
ning,  and  published  the  Second  -An¬ 
nual  Executive  Compensation  Survey 
during  1953. 
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STORE  MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL  &  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  GROUPS 

dMirman,  Stor*  Manogamant:  WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI  Chairman,  Parsoniwl:  CHARLES  B.  POHER 
Slix,  Boar  A  Fwllar,  St.  Louia,  Mo.  Ed.  Schattar  &  Co.,  Milwawkaa,  Wit. 

Managar;  GEORGE  PLANT 


k  S  with  all  .Association  Groups  anti 

Divisions,  the  Store  Management 
Croup  was  concerned  in  1953  with 
finding  ways  to  reduce  expenses.  In 
this  Group,  however,  the  opportunity 
to  make  direct  attacks  on  the  problem 
was  more  apparent.  Considerable  re¬ 
search,  followed  in  most  cases  by  pub¬ 
lished  reports  and  manuals  for  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  was  carried  on  by  the  Group 
in  respect  to  simplified  selling,  stock 
shortages  and  store  protection,  delivery 
and  housekeeping. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  the 
simplified  selling  clinic  in  April,  which 
has  received  previous  mention,  the 
Group  conducted  a  forum  discussion 
on  self-selection  fixturing  at  its  mid¬ 
year  convention  in  Los  Angeles.  A  re¬ 
port,  "Planning  and  Fixturing  for 
Better  Selling,”  was  distributed  to  the 
membership.  > 

T wo  open  forums  on  stock  shortages 
and  thefts  were  also  held  at  the 
Group’s  Los  .Angeles  convention,  with 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  risks 
of  open  display  in  this  respect.  The 
findings  were  published  in  a  report  on 
“Controlling  Shortages  and  Improving 
Protection.”  .Another  report,  “Reduc¬ 
ing  Store  Exjjenses,”  covers  all  phases 
of  store  management  in  presenting  a 
valuable  check  list  of  expense  saving 
methods  in  use  in  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

Following  two  successful  forums  on 
store  maintainance  and  housekeeping, 
the  Group  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  long-range  research  project  whose 
ultimate  goal  is  the  compilation  of  a 
housekeeping  manual  to  keep  mem¬ 
bers  continually  posted  on  the  latest 
developments  in  cleaning  methods, 

STORES 


materials  and  Mipplies. 

.A  s|>erial  survey  of  2.50  department 
and  sfjecialty  stores  was  conducted  by 
the  Group  this  year  in  order  to  gather 
together  a  body  of  information  on  de¬ 
livery  practices  and  policies.  .A  rejxjrt, 
“.Store  Delivery  Policies  and  Practices.” 
gives  the  results  of  the  survey,  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  delivery  schedules, 
pick-up  policies,  sheet  writing  versus 
stubbing,  and  others. 

Other  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Store  Management  Group  include  one 
on  operating  costs  of  store  restaurants, 
tea  rooms,  soda  fountains  and  lunch¬ 
eonettes.  Another,  a  revision  of  the 
Group’s  “Wrapping  Supply  Manual,” 
is  still  under  way.  Taking  up  any 
loose  ends  of  the  Group’s  varied  activi¬ 
ties,  the  quarterly  “Store  Manager’s 
News  Bulletin”  keeps  members  advised 
on  the  latest  developments  in  labor- 
saving  devices  and  other  management 
economies. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  in  1953  was  to  stimulate  a 
greater  interest  in  retailing  as  a  career 
vocation  among  young  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  college  students.  It  has  l3een 
pretty  well  recognized  by  now  that  the 
degree  to  which  that  interest  can  be 
stimulated  is  almost  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  publicity  that  the  career 
op|x>rtunities  of  retailing  receive.  In 
this  respect,  the  majority  of  individu¬ 
al  stores  throughout  the  country  have 
missed  their  opportunities. 

The  Personnel  Group,  with  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  NRDGA  at  its  disposal,  has 
been  working  on  the  development  of 
such  programs  for  store  use.  One  is  a 
brochure,  “Retailing  as  a  Career,” 
which  will  publicize  career  opportuni¬ 


ties  in  general  and  which  will  provide 
stores  with  a  detailed  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  and  college  levels. 
.Aside  from  this,  the  Group  published 
a  rejKjrt  on  the  whole  problem  based 
on  its  sessions  at  last  year’s  convention, 
when  retail  recruitment  was  studied 
from  many  approaches.  This  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Personnel  Job  .Ahead,”  was 
designed  to  inform  member  stores  on 
the  |>roblem  and,  most  important, 
stimulate  them  to  take  action  in  their 
own  communities. 

To  state  retailing’s  case  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  which 
arc  second  only  to  stores  as  public  re¬ 
lations  agents  for  retail  careers. 
NRDCi.A’s  Personnel  Group  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  close  cooperation  with  the 
.American  Collegiate  Retailing  .Associ¬ 
ation,  participating  in  joint  confer¬ 
ences  to  establish  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  working  relationship  between 
schools  and  retail  stores. 

To  clear  up  misunderstandings 
about  retailing  that  the  student  may 
have  been  exjjosed  to  before  ever  enter¬ 
ing  college,  the  Personnel  Group  has 
continued  to  promote  the  public  rela- 
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JklTERATIOMS... 
AT  A  PROFIT'. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
.  be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 
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NRD6A  in  1953  (Continu9d} 


lions  program  originated  last  year 
which  is  slanted  to  both  customers  and 
retail  employees.  The  program,  worked 
out  with  NRDGA’s  Public  Relations 
Committee,  included  a  series  of  eight 
pamphlets  which  correct  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  supply  a  good  deal  of 
simple  information  about  retailing 
that  has  been  lacking  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  years. 

Distributive  Education.  Another  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  developing  young 
people  for  careers  in  retailing  is  the 
Distributive  Education  program.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Federal  government 
for  the  last  two  years  has  seen  fit  to  cut 
the  program’s  financial  aid  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  pare  the  national  budget. 
Staff  representatives  conferred  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and  VV’el- 
fare  this  year,  urging  reinstatement  of 
pro  rata  appropriations  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  program.  Briefs  to  the 
same  effect  were  presented  to  Senate 
and  House  committees  by  President 
Wade  McCargo,  but  the  attempts  were 
unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile,  the  Personnel  Group 
has  continued  to  work  with  D.  E.  in¬ 
structors  throughout  the  country,  de¬ 
veloping  and  exchanging  information 
on  training  programs.  A  special  report 
entitled  “D.  E.’s  Challenge  and  Oppor¬ 
tunity”  was  published  and  distributed 
to  all  Associate  Members  of  the  Group 
engaged  in  teaching  retailing  courses. 

Other  Personnel  Group  activities  in 
1953  involved  research  into  salesper¬ 
son’s  compensations,  vacation  policies, 
the  employment  and  training  outlook 
for  Fall  and  Christmas,  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  all  phases  of  retailing. 

Employe*  Relations  Service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  work  in  presenting 
NRDGA’s  policy  towards  revision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  conferring 
with  government  officials  on  retailing’s 
exemption  status  in  Federal  minimum 
wage  legislation,  all  of  which  has  been 
previously  covered  in  the  report  on 
Employee  Relations  Committee  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Employee  Relations  Service 
has  been  active  in  advising  individual 
members  on  the  latest  developments  in 


collective  bargaining.  Through  indi¬ 
vidual  consultations  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  the  Service,  which  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  Personnel  and  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Groups,  gave  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  organizing  efforts  and  election 
outcomes  affecting  stores  throughout 
the  country.  Close  attention  has  been 


paid  to  rulings  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  to  court  decisions 
as  they  apply  to  retail  employer  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  In  one  case,  the 
NRDG.^  filed  a  “friend  of  the  court" 
brief  in  favor  of  the  New  York  State 
.4pp)ellate  Court’s  granting  an  injunc¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  picketing  of  the 
Hearn  Department  Stores  during  the 
firm’s  long  strike.  The  injunction  was 
finally  granted. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  and 
VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  GROUP 

Chairman,  Salat  Promation:  ARTHUR  M.  SEE  Chairman,  Visual  Marchanditing:  LOUIS  BANKS 

Sakt-34lh,  Naw  York,  N.  Y.  Start,  Rotbuck  A  Ca.,  Chicago,  III. 

Managar:  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 


A  DVANCES  in  merchandise  presen- 
tation  and  the  continued  decen¬ 
tralization  of  shopping  areas— develop¬ 
ments  which  have  been  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  much  publicized  revolu¬ 
tion  in  retailing— were  almost  identi¬ 
cally  mirrored  in  the  activities  of  the 
■Sales  Promotion  Division  and  its  allied 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  during 
1953.  At  the  mid-year  convention  of 
the  two  groups,  the  high  px)ints  were 
sp)eeches  on  simplified  selling  in  re- 
spject  to  merchandise  presentation  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  new  cus¬ 
tomer  markets  at  which  department 
stores  must  aim  their  promotional 
efforts.  The  important  point  that  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  cannot  be  designed 
and  installed  independently  of  basic 
merchandising  procedures  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  this  time. 

Dealing  with  the  problems  faced  by 
downtown  stores  in  attracting  traffic 
through  promotions,  the  Division  has 
conducted  research  into  coordinated 
community  efforts  and  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish  a  detailed  report  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  business  by  groups 
of  neighboring  stores.  At  the  same 
time,  individual  advice  on  methods  to 
surround  the  ojjenings  of  branch  stores 
with  glamor  and  excitement  has  also 
been  furnished. 

Media  research  by  the  Division  for 
member  stores  produced  a  confidential 
study  of  television  as  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  tool,  with  the  warning  that  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  medium  and  e.x- 
aggerated  exp>ectations  for  its  effective¬ 


ness  could  lead  to  disappointment  for 
stores.  A  preliminary  survey  of  three- 
dimensional  advertising  produced  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  printing  meth¬ 
od  had  strong  gimmick  value  but  was 
not  worth  its  cost  as  a  continuous  pro¬ 
motional  device.  Other  new  technical 
developments,  such  as  run-of-paper 
color  advertising,  have  been  watched 
by  the  Division,  and  an  information 
exchange  on  the  subject  is  planned. 

The  V’isual  Merchandising  Group 
has  been  busy  providing  consultation 
for  stores  on  fixturing  and  design  prob¬ 
lems  brought  up  by  the  trend  to  self¬ 
selection.  I'he  clinic  held  in  New  York 
in  .\pril  proved  effective  in  clearing 
up  many  misapprehensions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  open  selling.  Fixture  manufac¬ 
turers,  display  experts  and  retailers 
pooled  their  experiences  in  the  panel 
discussion.  folio  of  display  ideas 
showing  successful  window  and  interi¬ 
or  presentations  continued  to  grow  in 
the  V’isual  Merchandising  Group’s 
files  and  is  available  to  members  at  no 
charge. 

Problems  of  budgeting  advertising 
and  other  promotion  efforts  were  once 
again  helped  to  solution  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  annual  Budget¬ 
ing  and  Planning  Calendar.  The  1954 
edition  rolled  off  the  presses  this  Fall. 
To  aid  stores  in  developing  better- 
trained  advertising  jjersonnel  from 
within  their  own  ranks,  the  Division 
again  co-sponsored  copywriting  and 
display  workshops  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Retailing  in  June. 

December,  1953 
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Traffic 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Chairman:  FRED  OXMAN 
Lit  Bratharc,  Philadalphia,  Pa. 


Managar:  LEONARD  MONGEON 


T^fORE  advances  in  transportation 
rates  were  permitted  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  1953, 
with  the  result  that,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  shipping  costs  have  come  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  real  and  troublesome  ex¬ 
pense  problem  for  the  retailer.  In 
many  cases,  stores  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  some  forms  of  transportation 
that  were  used  for  years  because  their 
rates  have  become  so  prohibitive.  The 
Traffic  Group  of  NRDGA,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  most  effective  in  rep¬ 
resenting  the  retail  point  of  view  be¬ 
fore  the  ICC  and  other  government 
bodies  in  Washington,  with  the  result 
that  many  proposed  rate  increases  were 
defeated  or  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Parcel  Post.  Through  NRDGA  efforts, 
a  bill  (H.  R.  2685)  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  restore  the  old  size  and 
weight  limits  on  parcel  post  traveling 
between  first  class  post  offices.  The 
present  limits,  embodied  in  Public 
Law  199  which  went  into  effect  in 
January,  1952,  discriminate  against 
first  class  post  offices  and  injure  retail 
business  by  barring  the  shipment  of 
packages  weighing  more  than  40 
pounds  and  larger  than  72  united 
inches  in  size.  Through  barring  bulky 
packages,  no  matter  what  their  retail 
price,  the  government  has  caused  a  loss 
in  mail  order  business,  an  increase  in 
selling  and  packing  expanse,  and  an 
increase  in  transportation  costs  for 
stores. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  2685,  which 
will  repeal  the  discriminatory  size  and 
weight  limits,  is  the  first  goal  of  the 

;  Traffic  Group  for  the  coming  year. 

!  STORES 


The  formation  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Parcel  Post  Size  and  Weight 
Limitations,  comprising  retail,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  salesmen’s  associations, 
was  spearheaded  by  the  NRDGA  and 
this  group  will  continue  to  press  the 
issue  before  Congress.  The  interest  of 
all  member  stores— expressed  in  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  and  by  mail  to  Congress¬ 
men— is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
campaign. 

Parcel  Post  Surcharge.  Early  this  year, 
the  Postmaster  General  proposed  a  20- 
cent  surcharge  on  parcel  post  packages 
too  large  to  be  placed  in  mail  sacks. 
NRDGA,  through  its  Traffic  Group, 
succeeded  in  defeating  this  proposal, 
which  would  have  been  exceptionally 
costly  to  every  member,  large  and 
small.  Another  Post  Office  proposal 
would  have  compelled  stores  to  file 
loss  and  damage  claims  on  insured  par¬ 
cel  post  shipments  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
voice  price  rather  than  retail  price. 
Stating  that  an  actual  value  basis  be 
used  in  filing  claims,  which  the  Post 
Office  construed  as  the  invoice  or  re¬ 
placement  cost,  the  new  regulation 
would  have  necessitated  the  disclosure 
to  the  customer  of  the  invoice  cost  of 
merchandise,  since  the  customer  must 
sign  such  claims.  Through  the  efforts 
of  our  Washington  Office  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  NRDGA  traffic  managers, 
the  order  was  rescinded. 

Retailer  Shipping  Associations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  1952  and  again  this 
year,  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  have  seriously  curtailed 
and  pmssibly  destroyed  retailer  ship¬ 
ping  associations.  NRDGA’s  strong 
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CANVAS 

Tote 

Boxes 


Designed  especially  for  carrying 
small  loads  of  merchandise,  this 
low-priced  Lane  Style  63  Tote  Box 
incorporates  all  these  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  long,  dependable  service 
at  extremely  low  cost: 

e  Special  extra  heavy  Lane  duck  body 
that  resists  wear  and  tear. 

e  Light-weight  but  extra-strong,  spring- 
steel  frame. 

O  Sturdy  handles  firmly  riveted  to  body. 

O  Nests  easily  for  storage  when  empty. 


ST/t 

kNDARD  SIZES  AVAILABLE 

No. 

Long 

Wld* 

DmP 

1 

20" 

12' 

9yr 

I’/j* 

24' 

14' 

10' 

a* 

24' 

18' 

10" 

♦Furnished  with  light  hardwood  bottom 
runners.  All  Nos.  available  in  either 
white  or  dark-brown  canvas. 

Lane  canvas  baskets,  hampers,  and 
trucks  are  built  to  take  it,  built  to  last! 
There  are  other  canvas  baskets,  but 
there’s  only  one  Lane.  Always  look  for 
the  Lane  mark—  to  be  sure! 

0i*ti 

Canvas  Soslto#.  Craftsmen  Since  It94 

SsiOiQ 

W.  T.  lAM  A  MOt..  IWC,Feeglihenesl«.  New  VesA 
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NRD6A  in  1953  (Continued) 


opposition  was  instrumental  in  pigeon¬ 
holing  these  bills,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  same  measures  will  re-appear 
in  1954.  An  all-out  effort  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  turn  back  the  determined  drive 
to  pass  this  legislation,  and  to  that  end 
the  NRDGA  organized  an  inter-indus¬ 
try  committee  to  formulate  defensive 
strategy.  Comprising  shipping,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retail  associations,  as  well 
as  consolidators,  the  committee  met  in 
New  Orleans  last  month. 

Other  Increases.  In  addition,  the 
NRDGA  has  been  active  in  various 
areas  of  the  country  in  resisting  sec¬ 
tional  rate  increases  and  limitations  on 
shipping  that  would  harm  retailing. 
Southern  railroads  which  have  always 
afforded  free  pick-up  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  region  proposed  to  make  a 
charge  for  it  this  year.  The  Association 
was  represented  at  a  hearing  before  the 
railroad  rate  committee  in  Atlanta, 
making  a  vigorous  protest.  As  yet,  no 
decision  has  been  reached.  In  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  a  strong  fight  is  being  waged 
by  the  NRDG.\  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  a  recently  passed  sur¬ 
charge  of  $1.50  on  shipments  of  less 
than  5,000  pounds  carried  by  motor. 

The  ICC  is  investigating  the  costs  of 
handling  shipments  under  300  pounds 
by  railroads  and  motor  carriers,  and 
has  issued  a  proposed  report  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  whole  Commission, 
would  drastically  increase  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  to  retailers  on  their  predomi¬ 
nantly  small  shipments.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  the  ICC  to  dismiss 
this  case  without  a  decision,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  evidence  is  several 
years  old. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  Another  area 
of  expense  coming  under  the  interests 
of  the  Traffic  Group  is  receiving  and 
marking.  This  year,  a  new  committee 
of  receiving  and  marking  managers  was 
formed  by  the  Group.  Headed  by  Jack 
A.  Serber  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  committee  will  revise  a  mark¬ 
ing  study  made  by  the  Association  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  which  lists  about  1,200 
different  kinds  of  merchandise  and  the 
best  marking  methods  to  be  used  for 
each  type. 


SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

Chairman;  FRED  DEISROTH 
P.  Doitroth't  Sant,  Haibton,  Pa. 

Manogar;  LEONARD  MONGEON 


DEISROTH 
Smallar  Storat 


Store  publications,  the  Financial  and 
Record  Keeping  Manual  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  The  series  also 
includes  manuals  on  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  sales  training  and  sales  promotion 
for  smaller  stores. 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Chairman:  LOUIS  SELIG 
Th«  Houm  of  Fothion,  Baton  Rowgo,  La. 

Manager:  A.  L.  TROTTA 


A  MARKED  increase  in  activity  in 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  was 
recorded  in  1953.  More  personal  visits, 
more  communications,  more  requests 
for  services  were  received  from  mer¬ 
chants  by  the  Division  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Supplementing  the  services  of 
NRDG.\’s  other  Divisions  and  Groups, 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
under-$2  million-volume  store,  and  if 
it  cannot  offer  direct  help  on  its  own, 
the  Division  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
by  directing  requests  to  the  proper  staff 
section  or  by  getting  the  needed  infor¬ 
mation  and  relaying  it  to  smaller  mem¬ 
bers. 

An  important  service  for  stores  not 
large  enough  to  maintain  their  own 
traffic  departments  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
It  is  the  new  Shipping  Instructions  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  will  provide  members  with 
sp>ecific  information  on  the  fastest, 
most  direct,  and  chea|>est  shipping 
routes  from  vendors  to  store.  Acting 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  centralized 
traffic  department  of  a  large  chain  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Service  will  save  money 
for  individual  stores  by  recommending 
the  most  practical  shipping  routes. 
With  the  information  at  hand,  the 
store  can  issue  specific  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  to  vendors,  and  will  be  able  to 
check  freight  charges  and  make  charge- 
backs  if  those  instructions  haven’t  been 
followed  as  requested.  At  a  nominal 
fee  of  less  than  $100,  a  member  store 
will  now  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  a 
traffic  department  custom-made  for  its 
own  sp>eciaf  requirements. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  smaller 


productivity  was  the  primary 

concern  of  the  Association’s  Credit 
Management  Division  in  1953.  Re¬ 
search  and  statistical  studies  were  made 
to  provide  operating  information  with 
which  management  could  measure 
credit  department  productivity  on  an 
expense-center  basis.  This  work  has 
been  going  on  for  approximately  10 
years,  and  its  progress  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Year  Books  put  out  by 
the  Division  over  that  period,  provid¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  first  experiences 
retailing  had  with  a  form  of  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting. 

Although  productivity  and  expense 
control  have  been  of  major  importance 
to  credit  men  during  1953,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  also  placed  emphasis  upon  the  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion  of  profitable  credit 
sales  as  a  means  for  maintaining  sales 
volume.  Detailed  reports  of  success¬ 
ful  credit  promotions  have  been  re¬ 
ported  and  disseminated  to  member 
stores  through  CMD’s  monthly  Credit 
Currents,  the  Year  Book,  and  numer¬ 
ous  conferences. 

Another  development  of  interest  to 
retailers  this  year  w’as  the  rising  use  of 
community  and  bank  charge  account 
plans.  Of  primary  interest  to  smaller 
retailers  unable  to  finance  their  own 
receivables,  the  plans  were  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  mid-year  convention,  pro¬ 
viding  an  outline  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  retailers. 
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pin  bent  for  your  protection 


one  cause 


Every  Monarch  Pin-On  price-marking  ticket  is  auto¬ 
matically  attached  securely  to  the  merchandise  in  such 
a  way  that  the  price  information  cannot  be  changed, 
the  Pin-On  Ticket  cannot  be  removed  or  switched  from 
one  piece  of  merchandise  to  another  without  detection. 
Only  the  bent  pin.  with  point  embedded  in  the  paper, 
offers  such  dependable  safeguard  against  stock  shortages 
and  price  discrepancies  after  price-marking. 

Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  are  made  in  sizes  for  your 
every  Pin-On  requirement,  including  horizontal  and 
vertical  perforated  styles  for  control.  The  pin  point  is 
safely  embedded  in  the  ticket  stock  to  protect  merchan 
dise  against  snags  and  finger  prick  stains. 

Yours  for  the  asking  without  obiiga- 
tion  — Your  Monarch  representative  will  be 
glad  to  explain  in  detail  the  advantages  of  the 
bent  pin.  exclusive  with  Monarch  Pin-On  price¬ 
marking.  Write  today  for  free  samples  of 
Monarch  tamperproof  Pin-On  Tickets  and 
illustrated  folders  about  Monarch  Pin-On  Price- 
Marking  Machines. 


STOIC  NAME 

1 012  5876 

77/F  11 

BLUE 
SI, 00  I 

Tau' 

®875  18875 
blue  ;  BLUE 
SILK  ;  SILK 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 


216  S.  Terrence  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
2010  West  62nd  St.,  Los  Angeles  47,  Calif. 


The  Monarch  Marking  System  Ltd., 

26  Duncan  St.,  Toro^ito  2-8,  Ont.,  Canada 


Visit  ow  Boorii  No.  15,  N.R.D.GJ1.  Convontioii,  Hotel  Stotler,  Now  York,  Jon.  11-14 


STORES 


Your  worst  competitor  is  parking! 


A  survey  just  completed  among  women  in  66  communities  ranging  from 
2,500  to  125,000  population,  shows  that  the  Shopper's  No.  1  headache  is 
lack  of  parking  space.  Even  in  the  smallest  communities  67%  complained 
about  it,  and  in  larger  cities  it  drove  81  %  out  of  town  to  shop. 

Here  are  four  examples  of  new  off-street  parking  facilities  engineered 
by  Abbott  Merkt.  May  we  help  you  make  your  store  an  easier  place  to  shop? 

Every  day  you  delay,  costs  you  business. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Corpefs 


Bigelow  is 
going  to  do  it 
again  in  '54! 


Here  is  Bigelow's  every-other-week 
advertising  schedule  in  LIFE! 
January  1 8 .  featuring . .  BEAUVAIS* 

(Wh»at  Patt»rn) 

February  1  .featuring.  .CHAPEL  HILL 

(L»af  Scroll) 

February  1 5 .  featuring .  .SIBONEY 
March  1. featuring.  .Loktuft  COTTON 
March  1 5 .  featuring .  .  BEAUVAIS* 

(Florals,  Loaf,  Whoat  Pattornt) 
March  29. featuring.  .CORDALON 
April  12. featuring.  .TRIPLETWIST 
April  26 .featuring .  . Loktuft  COTTON 
May  10. featuring.  .CHAPEL  HILL 

(Florals  and  Loaf  Scrolls) 


Another  sensational  Bigelow  advertising  campaign 
in  LIFE  will  start  in  January! 

This  fall,  over  2,600  retailers  tied  in  with  Bigelow’s  hard- 
sdling  LIFE  campaign ...  AN  ALL-TIME  RECORD  IN 
THE  CARPET  INDUSTRY. 

NOW,  in  1954,  Bigelow  is  going  to  continue  the  much- 
talked-about  “new  look”  ads  that  created  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  among  your  customers. 

Start  the  New  Year  right.  Be  sure  you  get  in  on  this 
great  Bigelow-LIFE  promotion. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust .  .  .  since  I B25 
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CUSTOMER 

BILLING 


f  f  j  r  i  1  I  i 
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S^ntimatic  500— This  newest  member  of  the  Sensi- 


matic  family  has  extra  large  capaaty,  with  19  totals. 
It  sets  new  standards  for  flexibility  and  speed,  even  on 
the  most  complex  accounting  operations.  In  department 
stores  it  is  fast  becoming  the  favorite  for  such  assign 
ments  as  sales  audit  work  and  statistical  accounting 


Sensimatie  400— Offers  a  number  of  exclusive  features  for 
cycle  billing  on  all  types  of  accounts.  Prints  count  of  tickets 
on  statement  .  .  .  mechanically  enforced  recognition  of  past 
due  accounts  faciliutes  collection  follow-up  . . .  error  correction 
feature  gives  complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations  af¬ 
fected  by  incorrect  billing.  The  same  machine  can  handle 
budget  accounts,  revolving  credit  and  30-  and  90-day  accounts. 


Sensimafic  300— Versatile  performer  on  a  wide  range  of 
figuring  jobs,  this  Sensimatie  is  particularly  proficient  at 
handling  department  store  payroll  accounting.  Check,  earnings 
statement  and  ledger  and  payroll  journals  can  be  prepared  in 
one  operation— or  earnings  ledgers  can  be  prepared  separately, 
between  payroll  periods.  Accumulated  totals  of  earnings  and 
deductions  for  all  employees  are  an  automatic  by-proauct  of 
payroll  writing. 


Sensimatie  200— This  Burroughs  Sensimatie  is  spe- 
cially  suited  to  the  handling  of  store  credit  union 
^  accounting  work— with  important  savings  in  time, 
money  and  effort.  You  get  the  best  results,  on  either 
a  cash  or  payroll  deduaion  system  ...  no  month-end 
balancing  problem.  And  operation  is  so  easy  that  an 
inexperienced  person  can  do  it  quickly. 


Now  there  ore  five  great  modeb 


from  which  to  choose 


Built-in  Sensimatie  versatility  and  flexibility 


mean  high-speed  performance  on  a  wide  range 
of  accounting  jobs,  with  a  single  machine  if  j 
desired.  This  is  of  particular  value  to  small  j 
merchants  and  businesses.  And  for  highly  spe- 1 
cialized  or  complex  applications  there  is  a 
Sensimatie  model  ideally  suited  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  performance  at  lowest  cost. 

Sensimatie  simplicity  and  ease  of  'on 

permit  even  inexperienced  operators  i 
more  work  faster  almost  immediatel 
great  models  share  these  outstanding 
all  Sensimatics  offer  special  facilitii 
accurate  and  speedy  handling  of  ston  ant¬ 
ing.  For  example,  with  Burroughs  .lusive 
sensing  panel,  you  can  switch  from  one  account¬ 
ing  job  to  another  at  the  mere  turn  of  the  job 
selector  knob!  No  limit  to  the  number  of  jobs 
you  can  do! 

Let  a  demonstration  show  you  what  the  Sensi- 
matic  can  do  in  your  store.  You’ll  find  a  nearby 
Burroughs  branch  office  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  telephone  directory.  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Sensimatie  100— Excells  on  installment  or  lay¬ 
away  window  accounting  operations,  using  either 
the  passbook  or  unit  receipt  plan.  Has  all  the 
famous  Sensimatie  features— including  choice  of 
four  job  selectors  at  the  turn  of  a  knob— and  the 
price  is  surprisingly  low. 
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with  the  willmark  sign 

Many  a  motorist  has  been  conscious  of  a  preventive  moral  force  that  beheld 
him  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  policeman’s  motorcycle.  Similarly,  the  Willmark 
sign  will  help  you  create  a  preventive  moral  force  that  will  give  you  tighter 
employee  control  over  pilferage  in  your  business. 

These  effective  signs  are  part  of  Willmark’s  employee  testing  program  and  will 
constantly  remind  employees  that  any  customer  may  be  a  Willmark  shopper. 


PLEASE  OBSERUE  Rll  RULES 

RECORD  ERCH  SRLE 

CORRECTLY 

UIILLmnRKSERUICESVSTEm 


llh-l.flll  ! 
•r. 


SERVICED  BK  . 

WILLMARK 

SERVICE  SYSTEM, INC 


Educational  Otpartmant  5-1 2-53 

Willmark  Strvict  Syttam,  Inc. 

ISO  Wait  57  Slrtal,  Naw  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  free  folder,  "Major 
Causes  for  Store  Losses." 


Compony. 


Employee  Observation  Sign*— viewed  from  employee  side 
of  register  and  inside  of  sales  book  cover.  Will  keep  one  of 
your  most  important  rules  constantly  before  your  employees 
and  will  create  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  risk  if  they  may  be 
inclined  to  commit  an  irregularity. 


Customer  Observation  Sign*— viewed  from  customer  side 
of  register  and  outside  of  sales  book  cover.  Further  estab¬ 
lishes  in  the  minds  of  your  employees  that  every  customer 
is  a  potential  Willmark  shopper,  carefully  observing  each 
sale.  Also  will  tell  customers  that  your  store  has  taken  steps 
to  assure  honest  and  efficient  service. 


Store  Entrance  Sign*— decal,  viewed  from  street  side  of 
store  door.  Will  tell  everyone  entering  your  store  the 
Willmark  Program  is  in  effect.  This  sign  will  give  you  added 
protection  by  keeping  undesirables  out  of  your  store. 


The  Willmark  signs,  enforced  by  Willmark’s  point-of> 
sale  testing  will  help  you  establish  moral  and  physical 
controls  essential  in  reducing  pilferage  in  your  business. 

See  how  Willmark  can  help  you  reduce  and  prevent 
pilferage  losses.  Mail  coupon  to  our  Educational 
Department  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  folder,  “Major 
Causes  for  Store  Losses.” 

*signs  as  shown  slightly  reduced  in  size 


Wl 


2SQ  West  57  Street,  New  Yerk  lY,  N.Y. 

33  Branch  Offices  Coast  to  Coast 
Available  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States 


PAST  OF  THE  BATTERY  of  National  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  which  smoothly  process  records 
of  Bell  Shops,  Boston. 


MODERN  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS  speed 
customer  service,  cut  a’  dit  costs,  reduce 
operating  expenses  at  Bell  Shopw. 


NEW  BELL  SHOP  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  one  of  85  stores  throughout  the  East.  A  complete  National 
System  helps  make  Bell  Shops  “A  Progressive  Leader  in  The  Retail  Specialty  Store  Field.” 


Our  G/fStloncU  System 

saves  us  *200,000  yearly. 

repays  its  cost  every  9)^  months !” 


“We  dep>end  on  a  National  Sys¬ 
tem  in  our  main  office  and  all  our 
85  stores,”  says  Mr.  Bourque. 
“We  find  it  an  indispensable  aid 
to  sound,  profitable  operation. 

“National  equipment  saves  us 
$200,000  each  year,  repaying  its 
entire  cost  every  9 Vi  months! 

“National  Sales  Registers 
speed  service  and  enable  us  to 
control  Cash  and  Charge  Accounts  through  the 
National  Sales  Audit  System. 

“National  Accounting  Machines  save  us  time  and 
expense  in  Pa3rroll,  Accounts  Payable,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  Expense  Distribution,  Merchandise  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Departmental  Sales  Analysis,  Installment  Sales, 


and  Inventory  Control. 

“We  have  found  National  Adding  Machines  to  be 
most  depiendable,  and  expedite  all  record  keeping.” 

There  is  a  money-saving,  time-saving  National  Sys¬ 
tem  adaptable  to  every  type  of  store  operation.  Your 
nearby  National  representative  is  a  trained  systems 
analyst.  He  will  be  glad  to  make  a  survey  of  your 
operation.  He  can  show  you  how  a  National  System 
gives  protection  that  saves  money,  information  that 
makes  money.  Call  him  today! 


MR.  E.  P.  BOURQUE, 
Comptroller.  Bell  Shops. 


TM£  miOlUL  CASK  SCKISTCR  COMPAKY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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